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For the Companion. 


GOOST. 


“No soup!” exclaimed my mother. 
The table was spread for one of those enormous 


dinners in which Southern households exulted | truth. 


before the war; the guests were arriving, and my 
mother was in her chamber pinning some fresh 


ter generally were old house-servants, “uncles” 
and ‘“‘maumers,” who were looked on as a part 
of the family, and so treated. 

Among our share was this boy, Goost, a de- 
formed and seemingly worthless negro. He stole, 
he drank, he seldom by any chance spoke the 
“Champney’s Goost” was at the bottom 
of half the mischief in town. He would disappear 
for days, and creep back a mass of rags and mud, 


roses in her bosom, when Aunt Sileny, the fat | to beg for some new clothes and to present himself 


cook, waddled in with this appalling announce- | for his rations. 


ment. 

‘“‘What has become of 
the soup ?” 

“De bes’ gumbo dat I 
make des year! In de 
pot. Hed tree days’ work 
wid it! Dat Goost—jes* 
creep in, lif’ de pot to he’s 
head, ’n’ drunk lot ob it, 
an’ spill de rest!” 

“Oh, Goost!” said my 
mother, calmly. ‘“Can’t 
you give us any other 
soup, Aunt Sileny ?” 

*“Don’ want ter gib 
strange gemmen hasty 
scrambles. Ef I had dat 
niggah”—— and Aunt 
Sileny grumbled her way 
back to the kitchen. 

My mother went on 
pinning her roses, which 
were not so soft a pink 
as her pretty cheeks, and 
I stood close at her side 
admiring her, when the 
twins burst in, their 
Scotch kilts and plaid 
sashes covered with mud, 
followed by Tilda, the 
nurse. 

“Mother, Goost rolled 
me in the chicken-yard 
*cause we said we'd tell 
he’d been suckin’ eggs !” 

‘Please, Miss Emmy, 
I hed dem all ready,” 
began Tilda, ‘“‘foh de 
company.” 





There was, too, a vindictive mal- 








But Nix compromised by gobbling | up all the 
kisses himself, like a little glutton, and then com- 
manded Goost to “Gimme ride!” The man turned 
over on his hands and knees, helped Nix to climb 
to his back, and then crawled away, trotting or 
galloping, as the baby ordered. 

Just at this moment Uncle Bob came into the 
garden. Now Uncle Bob was a hot-tempered 





man, and he had warned my father often that ‘it 
was dangerous to keep that half-idiot on the 
place.” He jerked Nix off his back, and angrily 








all gilding and glass and gay hangings. There 
was a party of our friends going down to New 
Orleans, and mamma and Aunt Belle wore their 
pretty gowns,and there were music and dancing 
in the saloon every night. 
the darling of everybody. 

One day Tilda came up, her eyes round and 
wide, leading him, his clothes all soot and grime. 
The captain followed her. 

‘“‘We unearthed a miserable stowaway in the 
hold, Mrs. Champney,” he said, ‘and your little 
boy recognized him, 
insisted upon 
him.” 


*Goost!” 


Nix, of course, was 


and 
hugging 


said Tilda. 

“Ah, ciel!” gasped my 
mother. Uncle Bob be- 
gan to scold. The cap- 
tain offered to put the 
‘ro otf at the next 
landing, but mamma in- 
terfered. 

“T couldn't drive 
faithful dog away,” she 
said. “It is the child 
that he loves. He can 
dono harm. Let him go 
with us.” 


neg 


a 


I believe they tried to 
make Goost shovel coal, 
but I am quite sure he 
did not overwork him- 
self. At night we would 
hear him with a banjo 
“dancing Juba” in the 
fire-room. He was al- 
lowed to, see Nix very 
seldom, though some- 
times the boy hired Tilda 
to take him down. He 
used every day to save 
up bits of his dessert for 


Goost. 
It is strange that I 
remember these _ trifles 


while the great event of 
the voyage is so dim to 
me. 


CAA RAR OSV 7 We went to our state- 








My mother put her 
hands to her ears. 

“Leave the room, every one of you! 
their clothes, Tilda. Was ever a woman so tor- 
mented? That boy is possessed with—— What 
is the matter with you, William?” turning to 
meet my father, who stood in the doorway. 

He was a tall, grave man, of whom his children 
stood greatly in awe. But my mother, little, viva- 
cious, animated, 
French blood that was in her veins, was the idol 
of the house. My father held up his new hat, but 
yesterday a glossy beaver, but now battered and 
muddy. 

“T find that this was worn last night by that 
boy Augustus, and” —— 

“‘Goost again!”” My mother threw herself into 
her easy-chair in an attitude of resignation. ‘Oh, 
go on, William! Don’t mind me. There seems 
to be a hailstorm of miseries setting in. My 
umbrella is up!” 

‘Isadore, do be rational! 
punished or sent away.” 

“Punished! Why, there is not a day that he is 
not cuffed and beaten about the kitchen and stables ! 
Coachman, ostler, waiters, all take their turn at 
him. The blows fall on him as if he had an alli- 
gator’s hide. Sent away! Where? Who would 
take him as a gift? For mercy’s sake, take that 
hat out of the room, and don’t mention Goost’s 
name to me again!” 

I was standing by the window, and I remember 
that I looked at my mother, in her soft, shimmer- 
ing silk, pearls about her white throat, and roses 
on her breast, and then down into the garden, 
where Goost, the deformed negro stable-boy, 
squatted lazily in the sun, and thought what a 
shame it was that she should ever have to see or 
think of such a fellow. As to any idea that he 
was a human being, and bound to us by any tie, 
it never impressed me, nor, I am sure, her. 

My father, Dr. Champney, was a physician in 
a large town on the border of one of the slave- 
holding States. As only the river separated us 
from the State of Ohio, any shrewd slave who 
wanted to be free had but to cross the stream in 
a bateau to escape. Hence, few remained but 
those who were contented with their lot. The lat- 


This negro must be 


Change | 


| 


with all the enthusiasm of the | 


| 





| 
| 


| 





| 


ice in his tricks, which showed that in his dull, 
ignorant soul there was a bitter hatred of the 
whole family. But nothing would induce him to 
go to Ohio, or to be free. He evidently was of 
the opinion that the world, or the Champneys, 
owed him a living. 


While I was looking out of the window into the | 


garden, Aunt Sileny and Tilda both took time 
from their labors to go out and berate Goost, to 
which Tilda added some vicious blows on the ear. 
She might as well have beaten the horse-block at 
the gate. Goost did not budge nor wink while 
she struck him, but as she turned away, he shot 
a malignant glance after her. 

Then Jem and Ted, the boys who waited, passed 
him, in their natty dress-suits and white aprons, 
and each of them stepped out of his way to kick 
him. He did not move, but grumbled out oaths. 
Even I began to feel that Goost had hard measure 
in this world. My mother had gone down, and 
the grand dinner was now in progress. I was 
watching the procession of dishes from the kitchen 
along the gallery below, when I saw Nix run out. 

Nix was my Uncle Bob’s little boy, about five 
years old. The whole family really thought that 
no such beautiful child had ever been born. Uncle 
Bob, with his wife and boy, lived in New Orleans, 
but were with us now on a visit. 

“Nix! Nix!” I cried. ‘What are you doing 
there >” 

But Nix did not hear nor heed me. He flew 
straight down the path, and pushed Goost’s head 
up. 

“Make a lap!”” he ordered, and in a moment 
had snuggled down, white skirts, lace and all, on to 
the negro’s knees. They sat talking, apparently on 
the most intimate terms, when Nix bounced off, 
darted into the house, and brought back a plate 
of Aunt Sileny’s famous kisses. He was pro- 
ceeding to ram the snowy, glistening sweetness 
down the cavernous mouth before him, when— 
could it be ?—Goost remonstrated. 

‘Take ’em back, litty mas’. Dey’ll scold you. 
I don’ wan’ see you scold. Take ’em back.” 


Goost’s hoarse croak bad actually a sweet tone | 


‘in it! 


was the only one of us who ever had taken notice 
| of him, and that he loved the baby. 





| immense boat, the Messenger, with three cabins 


ordered Goost ‘never to touch or speak to the | | 
child again.” Then he came up under the window 
to the gallery. I wondered to see Goost follow 
him. 

‘Mas’ Bob,” he said, humbly, ‘don’ say dat, 
foh God’s sake! Lemme gib de chile ride. I bin 
gibin’ him ride ebery day. I won’ huhthim. I— 
I likes to gib him ride. Show him how we do it, 
litty mas’.” 

He dropped down on his hands and knees, and 
looked up like a hungry dog begging. 

It seemed pitiful to me, because I saw that Nix 


But Uncle 
Bob, I suppose, did not stop to think. He kicked 
Goost once, twice. 

“Don’t dare to touch the child again!” he said. 

At that Nix flew to Goost where he lay, and | 
threw his arms about him. 

“Stop ’at! Bad papa!” h 
good! 
head. | 
His father took him in, screaming, and Goost 
got up and looked after them. When he saw me, | 
he said, “I wouldn’t hev hubt dat chile, Miss | 
Annie.” I thought the tears were in his eyes, but | | 
he suddenly went off, turning hand-springs like a 
wheel, and yelping just like a dog. 

Uncle Bob, Aunt Belle and Nix went home next 
week, and my mother and I went with them for a 
visit. The day before we started, Goost came up 
to Uncle Bob smiling, as if he had just taken a 
gold medal for good conduct. 

‘Mas’ Bob, I tink I’ll long to you now. Mas’ 
William say I no’count. Ef you lemme go wid 
you, I take mighty good care ob Mas’ Nix.” 

Uncle Bob was in a good humor that day, so he 
only laughed. 

“Thank you, Augustus. But I wouldn’t rob 
your Master William of your services. I have 
enough of your sort in the sugar-fields at La- 
fourche.” 

“Ver well, sah!” and Goost (his real name 
was Augustus Imperator) disappeared. 

We went by boat down the river. 





e screamed. ‘Goost | 


I love Goost!” hugging the woolly black 


It was an 


1 was asleep or not; 


| there were loud shouts ; 





rooms one night as us- 
ual. I recollect that I 
began to choke in my 
dreams ; that I struggled to sit up. There was thick 
| smoke all around me. I was not sure whether 
I could not make myself 
awake. Red points of light shone here and there ; 
I was parched with heat— 
then I was awake. I screamed for my mother, 
who slept below me, but she lay like one dead. 
I climbed down and dragged her up, but she 
seemed stupefied. 

“Fire! fire!” I shrieked. ‘The boat is on fire! 

She seemed to waken all at once, and begarr to 
talk very fast, as usual. 

“Put on your wrapper, Annie. Don’t scream 
so! you deafen me! Tut! tut! What a fuss!” 

Somebody pounded on the door. ‘Yes, yes! 
I’m coming. Where is my pink opera-cloak, 


” 


| child ?” 


Outside all the passengers were huddled on the 
stern of the boat. The flames at the bow roared 
and swept up to the very sky. Between us and 
the shores stretched the black deep water. There 
were but two boats. Even then I noticed how 
eager the officers of the boat were to put my 
mother in one of these. She was one of those 
women that everybody takes care of. They lifted 
me in beside her and Aunt Belle and the other 
ladies. Uncle Bob, with Nix in his arms, was 
blustering and swearing, blaming the captain and 
crew for the accident. 

“Is your boy to go in this boat, Col. Champ- 
ney ?” said the mate, sharply. 

“The boat is overloaded now. 
in it,” began Uncle Bob. 

“Push off!” shouted the captain. 

“Stop!” ordered Uncle Bob. But the boat had 
already left the steamer. 

Uncle Bob, wild with excitement and rage, 
leaped into the water, holding Nix with 
arm. 

“He cannot swim!” cried Aunt Belle. 
save them !” 

The fire lighted up the water and the black 
figures struggling in it. Wesaw Uncle Bob take 
a few strokes; then he frantically beat the water 
with his free hand. He turned over, sank, rose 
again. Then the dark shape of a man came to 


T’ll not trust him 


one 


“O God, 





330 


his side, and seized the baby. We could see no 
more. 

We reached the shore in safety. Morning be- 
gan to dawn, and then we could tell who were dead 
and who were living. Several bodies were washed 
ashore, and lay on the pebbly beach, the very peo- 
ple who had been dancing and singing with us 
last night. I remember how horrible it seemed to 
me that the red birds and jays began to sing in 
the trees overhead, and to go on building their 
nests as if they did not care. 

They found Uncle Bob a mile down the river, 
quite dead. In one hand he held clutched a piece 
of Nix’s little night-gown. 

The captain came up to my mother. “Come 
here,” he said. I followed them to the beach. 
There was Goost’s deformed body in its rags, and 
on his breast lay Nix alive, and actually laughing. 

“The poor darkey,” said the captain, ‘saved 
the child. He evidently was exhausted when he 
approached the shore, for he seems to have strug- 
gled just beyond the reach of the water, and then 
died. 
was some hidden heart disease.” 

Nix began to pummel him as usual. 
up, Goost,” he cried. 


“Wake 
“Kiss him, Nix,” said my mother, who was 
crying. 
Nix kissed him. But Goost did not waken. 
+r 


A PICTURE, 


[The following lines were written by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson when he was eleven years of age, upon the 
death of his maternal Bacald Ft wy Mr. John Haskins, 
merchant, of Boston, We copy them from an article by 
Rev. D. G, Haskins in the Literary World.) 


See the calm exit of the aged saint, 

Without a murmur and without complaint; 
While round him gathered, all his children stand, 
And some one holds his withered, pallid hand, 
He bids them trust in God, nor mourn, nor weep; 
He breathes religion, and then falls asleep. 

Then on angelic wings he soars to God, 

Rejoiced to leave his earthly, mortal load; 

His head is covered with a crown of gold, 

His hands, renewed, a harp immortal hold; 

‘Thus clothed with light, the tuneful spirit sings— 
Ile sings of merey and of Heavenly things. 
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THE HAPPIEST WOMAN IN TOWN. 


He certainly wasn’t drowned; perhaps it 
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| promise me to lay the axe to the root, and hew it 


| down and cast it into the fire ?” 

I wish I could reproduce that speech entire for 
you. But I could no more do it than I could paint 
the movement and the music of a river. 

| ‘That assembly of men in their artisan clothes, 

of women in their kitchen aprons, of children in 
' their school-dresses, caught there in the lengthen- 
ing shadows, seemed turned into statues by the 
earnest, eloquent appeal of a small woman. 

The address was short, and at its close, Mrs. 
said,— 

“TI would like to speak to you again to-morrow 
evening. Will you come to hear me ?” 
| ‘Yes! yes! yes!” was the response from all 

parts of the crowd. 

“Then meet me here at half-past six to-mor- 
| row.” 
| ‘The next day the authorities waited on the de- 
| termined little woman, and offered her the use of 

the town hall. 
| This was the initiation of one of the most notice- 
able temperance movements which ever visited a 
| little town. 

Bob Marshall stood up against it, and behind 
Bob Marshall stood scores of other men, and be- 
hind these scores of men stood scores of women. 

Many of Bob’s neighbors and friends and cro- 
nies who had signed the pledge went to him with 
the story of their new liberty and their new hope, 
and begged him to covenant with them; to prom- 
ise them and their wives and their children, as 
they had promised, to abstain from all traffic in 
drink. But Bob good-naturedly but emphatically 
refused to take the pledge, dismissing all their 
| arguments with a breath. He declared that his 

drinking wasn’t hurting himself or others. 

“It is hurting others,” the temperance people 
| urged. ‘You’re at the head of the ‘hold-outers.’ 
| You're the most influential man among them. 
| Fifty or a hundred men are standing behind you, 
| covered by you. Admitting that whiskey doesn’t 
| hurt you, it’s hurting them. If you'll join the 
| movement, we’ll reform the last man of them.” 
| Still Bob refused. If there were men behind 
him, he had nothing to do with their being there ; 
they put themselves there, etc. 

But the greater the opposition he offered, the 





P. 











Bob Marshall lived in a rough town in Pennsyl- | more determined were the temperance people to 
vania, and was the hardest drinker of the many | Conquer his will. They ordered to the front their 
hard drinkers of the place. , Not that he ever lay llogicians, their eloquent men, their persuasive 


in the gutter, or ever neglected his business. 

No, he was a very industrious man, had a good 
house, a good, quiet wife, and a family of bright, 
well-cared-for children. He belonged to that class 
of men who can drink heavily with little percepti- 
ble effect. 

He kept a jug beside him as he worked, and 
every hour or half-hour, as inclination prompted, 
he would help himself toa glass. But the liquor 
did not brighten his eye or his brain; neither did 
it seem to becloud either. A fifth of the whiskey 
which he took daily would have sent one of his 
neighbors into drivelling imbecility, and another 
into delirium-tremens. 

During the last temperance movement, a zealous 


worker in the cause, a little, pale-faced woman, | 


went to ‘T—— (this was Bob Marshall's home), 
for she had heard it said that if any people on 
earth needed to be warned against drinking, it was 
these. Many persons had advised against her 
going to this rough town. 
and insulted, they said. 

When she applied for the use of the town hall, 
it was denied. 

“We know all you can say,” said the man ap- 
plied to. “You can’t tell the drinking-man half 
as much about the evils of intemperance as he 
ean tell you. Almost every man in this town 
drinks, and folks aint going to turn out to hear 
themselves abused by a woman, who ought to be 
at home minding her house and children. You'll 
be insulted, and perhaps assaulted, and the law 
will have to interfere for your protection.” 

The pastor of one of the two churches of T—— 
was absent. In the other there were nightly meet- 
ings of prayer for a revival. So the little woman 
could get neither church. 

But that May evening, at half-past six, about 
the time when people were leaving their tea-tables, 
the town-bell began to clang in a quick way, 
which startled and alarmed everybody. 

Some one said he guessed there was a fire, and 
some one else, half-hearing this, reported that 
there was a tire, and soon the word was running 
from mouth to mouth, and men and boys and 
women were hurrying towards the town hall from 
every one of the crooked streets. 

When a goodly crowd was assembled in the 
yard, and everybody was asking everybody else 
where the fire was, and why the bell was ringing, 
and what was the matter, ete., ete., the pale little 
woman appeared first on the hall steps, and then 
on a dry-goods box near, and began to speak. 

“My friends,” she said. 

There was a Jull in the talk all about her, for 
her voice was clear as a bell, and surprisingly fall 
for such a little body. 

‘‘My friends,” she repeated, and this time the 
words penetrated farther; and those who had 
not heard her, saw her standing up there. 

The people massed about her, and became si- 
lent. 

“You ask what is the cause of this alarm. 
will tell you. There is growing in this town a 
tree against which I must warn you. Listen! 
When I tell you of the baleful influence it is ex- 
haling, and when I point it out to you, will you 


I 


She would be derided 


women, till Bob’s refusal, from being good- 
natured, grew to be coldly polite, then severely 
dignified. At length, one day, he replied an- 
grily,— 

“Look here! I’m tired of this! You meddlers, 
get out of my shop, and let me alone. Don’t you 
come botherin’ me with this talk any more. I’ve 
had enough of this naggin’. You’re an impudent 
set of fellers to come advising of me about my 
duty to my wife and children. Which cares most 
for ‘em, you or me? You'd better go and look 
after your own wives and children. Mine have 
more clothes and better clothes than any of yours, 
and the clothes are all paid for, and that’s more 
than some of you can say. Look out for your own 
homes, and let mine alone. My wife aint goin’ to 
; thank you for meddlin’ about her happiness. 
|She’s the happiest woman in town now. Tend 
| to your own wives, I tell you again; I say mine’s 
| the happiest woman in town.” 
| He said this same thing, ‘My wife’s the happi- 
|} est woman in town,” to the old gray-haired min- 
| ister, sent to him by the persevering temperance 
people. 

This minister had married Bob to this happiest 
woman in town; had received the happiest woman 
into church; had instructed all Bob’s children; 
had been the family-adviser and sympathizer. 

When Bob said to him, ‘My wife’s the best 
cared-for woman in town, the happiest woman in 
town,” the minister replied,— 

“But she might be the happiest woman in any 
town, the happiest woman in the world, if you’d 
stop drinking.” 

“You don’t mean to say that it would make her 
any happier,” said Bob. 

“Yes, Ido. Of course it would make her hap- 
pier.” 

“Did she say that it would?” Bob demanded, 
sharply. 

“Not that I know of, but there is no right-feel- 
ing woman who is not grieved and shamed by her 
husband’s drinking.” 

“T don’t believe my wife’s grieved and shamed 
} at anything I do, or that she ever has been. My 
| drinking doesn’t worry her. I never get drunk.” 
| “Suppose you ask her,” the minister suggested. 
“T will; I'll ask her to-night,” Bob said, 

promptly. 
| “And what then ?” said the minister. 

“If she says that it will make her any happier 
| to have me give up drinking, I'll do it. I'll go to 
| your temperance meeting to-night. I'll leave it all 
| with Susan.” 
| “Good!” said the minister, laying his hand on 
| the other’s arm, and feeling sure of his man. 
| That evening, after tea was over, Bob said to 
| his wife that he would like to have a little talk 

with her. So they went away to the spare room 
together, and then he told her all about it, how 





” 


the men and the minister had been talking to him, | 


of the arguments they had used, etc., etc., of how 
he had boasted that she was the happiest woman 
in town, of the minister’s reply. 

“Then I told him, Susan, that I'd leave it all to 
you, and I do; I leave it to you. Arn’t you hap- 
py, Susan? If you think, Susan, that you would 


be made any happier by my becoming an ab- 
stainer, I’lldo so. I'll sign to-night.” 

There was a dead silence. 

‘What do you say, Susan ?” 

What did she say ? 

She said nothing, not a word. 

She fell on her knees, and cried and cried as 
though she never could stop—cried till the tears 
gathered in Bob’s eyes. 

“There! there!” he said. ‘Don’t take on any 
more. I'll join to-night. I never knew you cared. 
You never -scolded or fretted like the other wom- 
en.” 


“T only wanted that promise,” she said, ‘‘to 
make me the happiest woman in the town.” 

She told him that for fourteen years, there had 
been an aching spot in her heart,—a spot haunted 
by a cruel dread,—a fear that he might go down 
to a drunkard’s grave. 

That night at the temperance meeting, when the 
pledge was read, and signers called for, Bob Mar- 
shall got to his feet in a quiet, resolute way, and 
then the men who had reasoned with him, and the 
women who had pled with him, and the wife who 
had wept and was weeping, saw him go forward to 
the desk. 

“Bob Marshall!” 

“It’s Bob Marshall!” 

“Tt’s Bob.” 

‘*He’s going to join.” 

These words went from mouth to mouth. Peo- 
ple stretched forward to see; rose to their feet, 
climbing on chairs and benches in wild excitement, 
and as Bob took the pen and bent over to write 
his name, the joy of the awakened people broke 
all bounds. 

Cheer followed cheer; the men tossed up their 
hats, the women waved their handkerchiefs. Then 
all seemed to be pressing forward to the stand. 
Some shook Bob’s hand, others hugged him, 
while dozens and scores eagerly put their names 
to the temperance pledge. For over a half hour, 
the joining went on, till, it is claimed, every per- 
son present was enrolled. 

When Bob and his wife got home from the 
meeting, that night, and she had turned up the 
low-burning lamp on the sitting-room table, she 
looked into his face with shining eyes, and said,— 

“To-night, dear husband, your wife is the hap- 
piest woman in town.” 

“And I am as happy as you are, wife—there 


that Susan had absorbed, and for the nonce she 
was ‘‘Adela Verrion.” She was determined to try 
some of the wonderful feats of horsemanship with 
which that heroine beguiled the tedium of her 
existence. 

She had a horse of her own, not exactly like 
the Vernon’s ‘“Thunderbolt,” but a shaggy pony, 
with short legs and a broad back, which she had 
dubbed ‘‘Ariel,” but which was known on the farm 
by the name of ‘‘Possum.” 

One day, when the farm-horse was needed for 
work, Susan ordered a farm-boy to saddle it for 
herself. 

The boy obeyed, but he was so astonished by 
the gloomy air of the girl, and her strange hints 
of the awful ride she was about to take, that he 
did not know what he was doing. With wide- 
open mouth and eyes, he stood staring after her, 
as she galloped off, and long after she had disap- 
peared he stood there, until roused by Mr. Per- 
kins’s angry voice. 

‘“‘What are you standing there for, staring like 
astuck pig? Didn’t I tell you to send Jim on 
Possum after the bagging ?” 

‘Miss Susan would have the pony, all I could 
say, sir,” answered the boy. ‘There’s something 
wrong about Miss Susan, sir. She’s gone and 
dressed Possum up in a red cloth, with flappety 
things a-streamin’ down his legs, and a tanglin’ 
‘em up. Something's the matter with miss. She 
sez to me, in such a dreadful voice, she was 
a-goin’ to take an awful ride, as nobody ever did 
take, and she looked as if she was a-goin’ to kill 
herself.” 

‘“‘Nonsense, you goose!” Mr. Perkins shouted, 
angrily, but at the same time he felt uneasy. 
“Saddle Bess, and I'll follow the gal, and see 
what she means by taking Possum when I wanted 
him.” 

In the meantime, Susan had cantered on, rejoic- 
ing in her accoutrements and general bearing. 
She saw she had astonished and frightened Jack, 
and it was something to astonish and frighten 
any one. 

About a mile and a half from the farm she 
came to a large log lying across the road. She 
could easily have avoided it, but Adela Vernon 
always took everything in her way. She could 
not yet compass the stone-wall and the wide ditch, 
but that was a log, and not avery high one. She 
determined to take the log ata flying leap, and 





was a cloud that hung over my life, if I would 
not confess it. 

There are many mothers who seldom speak of | 
on in silence, and pray. A single act of self-sacri- 
fice on the part of some one might often make 
svch a silent sufferer “the happiest woman in 
town.” 


| 
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For the Companion, 


AN UNROMANTIC RIDE. 


“My Susan is the greatest hand for a book!” 
said Mrs. Perkins, a stout, good-natured-looking | 
woman, to Mrs, Wyvil, a lady from the city, who 
was boarding at her farm during the summer | 
months. 

“Perkins and me we’ve worked hard for what | 
we've got, and we’ve never begrudged nothing on | 
her teaching. She’s been four years at boardin’- | 
school already, and she’s got to go another year, | 
till she’s seventeen, you know. She's a reg’lar 
book-worm. She takes her books to bed with 
her, and she reads before she gits up in the morn- 
in’, and she hardly takes time to eat her meals, 
she’s that sot on studyin’.” 

Mrs. Wyvil had not noticed anything in the 
girl’s conduct that indicated that she was an eager 


student. She was rather good-looking, and very 
affected. Her normal expression was that of dis- 


gust and discontent at her homely surroundings, 
and she never engaged in any useful occupation. 
The lady had set her down as a partially educated 
young lady, very keenly alive to her parent's 
grammatical errors, but not conscious that her 
own stilted, affected speech was as open to ridicule 
as her mother’s ignorant mistakes. 

“Studies hard, does she?” Mrs. Wyvil an- 
swered, in rather an incredulous tone. ‘Well, 
that is not the usual failing of girls of Susan’s 
age. What branch of study does she find so 
absorbing ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! Books is books to me, you 
know,” with a good-natured laugh. ‘I never did 
read one through in my life. They all look pretty 
much alike tome. Her par don’t mind how much 
she reads in vacation, so she don’t spend too much 
money on books, and she gets ’em from the circu- 
lating library in the village.” 

“I’m afraid Susan’s study is confined to nov- 
els,” Mrs. Wyvil said. ‘‘Indiscriminate novel- 
reading is injurious to any young person. It 
fosters foolish ideas; it unfits them for the real 
business of life. No woman who plays a worthy 
or noble part in the world was ever brought up on 
novels.” 

‘““My sakes!” exclaimed Mrs. Perkins, in dis- 
may. She respected Mrs. Wyvil more than any 
lady she had ever seen, and trusted implicitly in 
her judgment and knowledge of the world. “Have 
| I bin sittin’ quietly and helpin’ her to pison her- 
| self with them books, never dreamin’ that they 





It has passed.” | 


put the clumsy pony at it. 
Rather more sensible than his mistress, the ani- 
mal stood stock-still. She rode off a short dis- 


the cloud on their hearts’ happiness. They suffer | tance, and then came up again ata gallop. Dis- 


gusted at this persistence, Possum came to such a 
sudden stop that Susan was pitched over his 
head, into a thicket of blackberry bushes. 

For the moment she forgot to be the heroine, 
and became a very much frightened Susan Perkins. 
She screamed for help, and, as if in answer to her 
summons, a young man stepped from the bushes 
near her. She saw that he was no tramp, but well- 
dressed, pale with a very black mustache, and he 
had hastened so fast to her assistance that he had 
lost his hat. What a charming adventure, and 
here was the prince at the very nick of time. 

“T saw your horse throw you! Are you much 
hurt? Where has the animal gone to?” were his 
rapid questions, and he looked anxiously around. 

“T’ve sprained my ankle, I think,” she said, 
feeling faint and bruised and scratched. “If you'll 
help me out of these briers, please.” 

He assisted her rather impatiently, and repeated 
his question. 

“Which way did your horse go? Ah, there he 
is!” as his eye fell upon the bedizened animal, 
grazing a short distance off. ‘You can’t ride, 
miss, but I’ll take your horse and bring help to 
you in a minute.” 

“Oh, you’re so kind!” clasping his hand, en- 
thusiastically. ‘Take the right-hand road, and 
that will bring you to our farm.” 

Whilst she was speaking, the man had rushed 
from her, and throwing the encumbering blanket 
to the ground, had mounted Possum, and started 
off at a gallop. 

‘How anxious he is to bring me help,” she 
said. ‘Oh, he’s taken the wrong road! But he’ll 
be sure to see the house when he gets to the top of 
the hill. If here isn’t pa coming! he must have 
met him on the road.” 

“What are you doing, Susan, sitting there in 
the road ?” cried astonished Mr. Perkins. ‘‘Whar’s 
Possum ?” 

‘Ariel threw me, pa,” she answered, ‘‘and, oh, 
my ankle does hurt so. I think it’s broken.” 

‘Ariel? What's Ariel ?” 

Her father jumped down and examined her 
ankle. “It’s only sprained. But who would have 
thought old Possum could throw anybody? 
Where is the rascal ?” 

“Didn’t you meet a handsome young gentle- 
| man ?” she said, blushing. ‘‘Pale, and had such 
|a black mustache. He started after you on Ariel, 
but I suppose he took the wrong road.” 

There was a trampling of horses behind them, 
and two men rode up. One of them was an ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Perkins. 

“‘Halloo, Perkins, is that you? What’s the 
matter ?” 

“Oh, not much! My gal here was throwed by 
her pony, and her ankle’s hurt a little.” 

“That’s bad. Have you happened to see a chap 
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| wasn’t improvin’ her? I'll go right off and tell 
her to make a bonfire of ’em.” 
But the bonfire was never kindled. 
The “Haunted Chamber” was the last novel 


pass here? Tall and pale-faced, with a black 
mustache—Bill Lyons the horse-thief. We had 
him in jail last night, but he got out some way, 
and we’ve traced him this way.” 
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The rest of this novel need not be written. It 
can be easily comprehended, even to Mrs. Perkins’s 
vigorous advice on Susan’s return home. The 
photographs of Mr. Perkins and Mrs. Perkins and 
the romantic Susan at the reunion of this interest- 
ing family would have furnished a very animat- | 
ing scene. 





~or 


Fergus Falls, Minn., the fare was ten dollars more, 
so that they arrived in the latter place with exactly 
one hundred and forty-eight dollars in the joint 
pocket-book. They had not spent one cent by the 
way! 

They spent some days in making inquiries about 
vacant lands, and in making purchases. After getting 


| the best advice, they collected the following articles 


For the Companion. 
CONSCIENCE. 


Can aught here give man’s heart sure constant ease? 
His passions gratified, awhile may please, 

But they are momentary in their flight, 

And leave the heart to sorrow, gloom and night; 
*Tis thou alone, UV conscience, clean and pure, 

That gives to man a light both strong and sure 
Within his breast,—that shines on all around, 

And to himself makes joy and peace abound, 


EDWARD M. BROWDER. | 
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PIONEER LIFE IN MINNESOTA. 
By A. L. Esterbrook. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.— CHAP. I. 
The White-Rock Claim. 


It was a raw, cloudy afternoon in the early part of 
the month of May. A chilly wind blew from the 
northeast, bearing along with it a suggestion of cold 
sea-fogs and icebergs. Transient showers came driv- 
ing down at intervals. In short, it was “good old | 
New England” spring climate, where the most of the , 
“April showers,” commonly reported to “‘bring forth 
May flowers,” are much behind time. 

On this unpropitious afternoon, two youths, famil- 
iarly called ‘“Freem” and “Joe” Needham, were 
ploughing, with a yoke of half-broken steers, upon 
a side hill of the homestead farm, up in the old 
“Granite State.” They did not look very cheerful; 
the outlook was not a promising one. Soon another 
shower came dashing furiously down. The rain had 
achilling touch that day; rather than get wet through, 
they hastily chained up the steers to the nigh cart- 
wheel, and then ran to the barn, where they lay on a 
pile of old straw in the hay “‘bay” and waited for the 
squall to pass. This was the fourth or fifth time they 
had been compelled to seek shelter that afternoon. 

“Joe,” said Freem, suddenly, “do you ever think 
how old we are? And have you ever thought what 
you are going to do?” 

Joe, who was lying at full stretch on the straw, 
roused himself, and looked inquiringly at his brother. 

“Of course I know how old we are. You'll be 
twenty-one next week, and I am nineteen. As to 
doing, I haven’t thought much about that, but I sup- 
pose we’ll go on helping father with the farm as long 
as he lives, and then run it for ourselves.” 

After a minute’s pause, he added, soberly, “Not a 
very good prospect, is it?” 

“No, I don’t think it is,’’ said his brother, still more 
soberly. “For my part, I am tired of farming on 
worn-out land. Why, just look at ita moment! Here 
is this farm of forty acres, all stony and hilly. In 
the spring it is plough up hill, and in the summer cut 
the hay and grain up hill; and do the best we can for 
fertilizers, the land is getting poorer and poorer 
every year, and at best, it is only a living that we get 
out of it. Look how father has worked all his life, 
and yet we children have been unable to have any 
advantages. I’ve thought the whole matter over, and 
if I’m to be a farmer, I am determined to go where 
there is something to be made by farming.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked Joe. 

“One would think you had never read anything in 
your life!” said Freem, impatiently. “I am going 
out West, where I can have a farm of my own, and I 
should think you would want to go. The other boys 
are old enough now to take our places here. In a few 
years, too, if I did well, I could come home and give 
them a better chance in life. I might get money 
enough to help them to a good education, or in any 
way they like.” 

“I’m sure,” said Joe, laughing, “that sounds well; 
but I can’t take a farm till I’m of age, and you couldn’t 
start a farm without some money.” 

“As to money,” said Freem, “I guess good manage- 
ment is worth as much as cash. I’ve read a good deal 
about it, and thought a good deal more, and I rather 
think that energy is better than money.” 

“Then I’m about as well off as you!” exclaimed Joe. 
“But how much cash have you really got, Freem?” 

“Exactly one hundred dollars.” 

“And I haven’t a cent!’ exclaimed Joe. “But let’s 
go on ploughing now. The showeris over, and I'll 
talk with father and mother to-night.” 

They went to their ploughing for the time. That 
night Freem broached the subject of the West to 
their folks, and the family soon began to talk in 
earnest. 

Mr. Needham, a plain farmer, listened doubtfully 
to Freem’s plan to go West, but at last he said,— 

“Take your own way, my boy. I will consent to it 
as an experiment, for one year, but at the end of 
that time, if you haven’t succeeded in making a good 
opening, I want you to come back and do something 
nearer home. Do you want to go too, Joe?” 

“Yes.” 

“I will give you a hundred dollars, Joe, to go with 
Freem, but I want you to make it go as far as you 
can, for it is all I shall be able to do for you.” 

“Good enough, and thank you very much, father!” 
cried Joe, gratefully. ‘“‘Why, we are rich now! It 
only remains for us to pack our trunks and be off 
Monday morning; that is, if mother and the girls can 
cook enough to last us a week, for we can’t afford to 
spend our money at hotels and restaurants by the 
way.” 

“Yes, we can do that for you,” said Mrs. Needham, 
with the tears in her eyes. “But I think the old home 
is good enough for me, and I don’t see why you wish 
to leave it.” 

“ Good enough, but not big enough, mother,” Freem 
replied, cheerfully. ‘Wait till you read my report at 
the end of the year, and you’ll be proud of me!” 

On Monday morning the two brothers set off from 
home for the West. Fortunately, railway rates were 
low; there was a ‘‘cut” in fares between Boston and 
Chicago, so that their tickets to St. Paul, Minn., cost 
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in a vacant lot near the station. 







One yoke of seven-year-old oxen 2 
(with yoke and a chain) laa $85.00 
One plough............ Ceccccrcccecccccccccs 14.00 
One milch COW......0.eeeeeeceecees 15.00 
Twelve hens........ 3.00 
One bushel potatoes ++++1.00 
Two spades....... oe eecccecccccecs 2.00 
One second-hand Cart....seccccceseeeeesees 15.00 
One bag flour...... eevcccccccccvccccecs 3.00 
ee owewewscsewenccneeen 


“Here,” said Freem, displaying a nearly empty 
purse; “I consider that our money has been well 
spent. To be sure, the cart is second-hand, and pretty 
well used, and the cow is young and the oxen old, yet 
all will prove serviceable, I think, and on the whole, 
I feel well satisfied.” 

That night they baited their oxen and cow in va- 
cant lots about the station, fed their hens with some 
corn which had been spilled on the track from a grain- 
car, ate a lunch from the stock of food in their trunks, 
and slept in their cart, with the oxen hitched to a 
wheel on one side, and the cow on the other, and their 
hens cooped up in an old dry-goods box under it. 

Being fully determined to take a claim on some, or 
any, terms, and being assured that good land could 
be secured, they bought their stock before ever going 
to the land office. Thitherward they now bent their 
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steps. They found a dozen immigrants there in ad- 
vance of them. While waiting their turn, they had 
a chance to look over the county maps which hung on 
the walls. 

“If you want a homestead,” said the Land Agent, 
“all you have to do is to select your quarter-section of 
one hundred and sixty acres, pay the fees [about four- 
teen dollars], and go and take possession, build a 
house of some kind, and cultivate the land.” 

“Will the land then be mine unconditionally?” 
asked Freem. 

“Yes, unless you stay off from it six months at a 
time, and you must make some improvement within 
thirty days from the time you take the claim. Here 
is Travers County; there are only three claims taken 
in the whole county.” 

“But we should want some neighbors,” said Joe. 

The agent laughed. 

“Oh, you needn’t be worried about that,” said he; 
“every township and every claim in it is likely to be 
occupied in a few years. Here is some one on claim 
No. 111,in Grant township; I am going out that way 
to-morrow or next day, and if you will keep me in 
sight, I can point out No. 112 to you. There you 
would have a neighbor. It is just sixty miles from 
here.” 

“] think,” said Freem, “it will be best to be on the 
safe side. I had rather take the extra time it will 
require to go there and back here to file for it, than 
make the mistake of settling on poor land.” 

They yoked their oxen, put their plough and other 
tools, along with their trunks, into the cart, hitched 
the cow behind, and immediately set off. 

The agent, with a horse and wagon, overtook them, 
later on. Soon the town and last trace of settlement 
was left behind. 

“Well,” said Joe, rather dolorously, “‘I suppose 


| this means good-by to coffee and good living gen- 
| erally.” 


“Don’t begin to complain yet,” replied Freem. 


| “There’s quite a sack of home food left in my chest.” 


For three days they travelled straight on over the 
level prairie, and at night slept soundly on the ground 
under the cart, wrapped in their four blankets. On 
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them but sixteen dollars each, and from that point to 


the morning of the fourth day, the country became 
more interesting. A lake appeared in the distance. 

Presently the agent overtook them. 

In all the journey thus far, they had seen but three 
“claim” shanties, though several emigrant wagons 
had passed them on the road. 

“Well, boys, how goes it?” cried the agent. 

“I like it!’ exclaimed Freem. ‘The country here 
suits me.” 

“I'm glad of that,” said the agent, “because that 
piece of land, about a mile ahead, with that big white 
stone on it, is No. 112, the claim you’ve come to look 
at.” 

Presently a wagon, containing an emigrant family, 
came up. Beside the household goods, there was a 
quantity of lumber on the wagon. 

“Hillo!” shouted Freem, cheerfully; ‘“ going to 
take a claim out this way?” 

“Yes, I be,” answered the man shortly; “but I don’t 
know as it’s any of your business. I’m going to take 
one within ten minutes though; and I didn’t come 
out this distance for neighbors, so you can just go 
right along. I’ve made up my mind to try the land 
with that thar white rock on it. Stuns aint so plenty 
hereabouts, and it’s a good way to know your land.” 

“Oh, you are, are you!” exclaimed Freem, and 
turning to the agent, he whispered, “Haven't I as 
good a right to it as he?” 

“Yes, and he’s as good a right as you. The law 
gives it to the one who makes the first improvements. 
And he has taken his lumber along.” 

“Isn’t a well an improvement?” asked Freem, ex- 
citedly. 

“Yes, of course it is.” 





“Then, P'll take my chance with him!” cried Freem. 








“I don’t want to be quarrelsome; but the old fellow 
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is too greedy!” So saying, he seized a spade, and 
leaped from the cart. 

Freem was generous, but he had that New England 
spirit that immediately resents imposition, and asserts 
its rights. 

As he ran past, the surly emigrant called out,— 

“Where are you going?” 

“T am going to take the claim with the white rock 
on it,” said Freem. 

Joe and the agent shouted with laughter. 

An odd episode followed. 

“Guess you'll find if getting on the land is what 
holds it, that I’ll be there as soon as that ar green- 
horn!” said the traveller, and flinging himself from 
the wagon, he unhitched one of his horses, mounted 
him, and was soon galloping after Freem. 

He arrived at the white rock just as Freem was 
throwing out the second spadeful of earth from his 
proposed new well, and stood threatening and abus- 
ing him, until the agent arrived, and explained the 
law. ‘You have equal rights here,” he said, “and he 
who makes the first improvement can hold the land.” 

“Tf that is all,” said the man, exultantly, “I’m safe 
enough to get my shanty up before he strikes water; 
for he can’t find a drop in this perrary till he’s dug 
down sixty foot; and he’ll have to be smart to do that 
inside of three weeks.” 

Upon this their rival claimant rode back to fetch up 
his wagon-load of lumber. Joe, meantime, got the 
other spade, and fell to work with Freem on the well. 
The agent, laughing, sat down on the white rock to 
smoke and wateh the progress of the contest. 

Freem was not at work ona blind scent of water, 
exactly. He had noticed that the soil about the rock 
was gravelly, denoting that it was a portion, or out- 
crop, of the strata in which water is commonly found. 
He and Joe shovelled away, therefore, in good hopes. 

Soon the emigrant family came up; and the man, 
after a keen look at the progress Freem and Joe were 
making, threw off his lumber, and hastily measuring 
for the sills of his new house, laid them, and set up 
the corner posts of joist. | 

It was now a fair rnce to see which would win— 








whether the “‘house” would be built before the “well” | 
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was dug, or vice versa. Both parties worked with 
might and main, for an hour or two, casting ocea- 
sional excited glances at each other’s progress. 

But by the time the boys had got down about six 
feet, the gravel began to grow moist. ‘Keep at it, 
Joe,” whispered Freem; and by the time they had 
dug out another foot, water, good, honest water com- 
menced to trickle in. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Joe, panting for breath, “wa 
ter! water!” 

They took up some in a dipper, and carrying it to 
the emigrant, who was driving nails as for dear life, 
asked him if he would take a drink! 

The man stopped work, looked hard at the dipper, 
then, flying intoa ft of passion, berated them soundly. 

“It’s of no use, old man,” said the agent. “You 
took the chances. They’ve won on you.” 

“It’s a regler snide, Yankee trick!” exclaimed the 
angry old “cracker.” “But [I wouldn’t live within a 
hundred mile on any sich hatchet-faced kuleh!”) And 
with this unhandsome fling at his successful rivals, 
the would-be settler on lot 112 hastily knocked his ru- 
dimentary house to pieces, loaded the lumber on his 
wagon, and drove on with his wife and babies. 

“T'll take this claim without looking any further,” 
said Freem to the agent. ‘The land seems to be excel- 
lent; and now that we ’ve struck water, I’m satistied 
to try my fortune here.” 


or 
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GRANADA AND ITS ROYAL TOMBS. 


There seems to be a silent, implacable feud between 
hotels and railway stations all over Spain. They keep 
as far away from each other as possible. 

The station is usually quite out of town, and the 
hotel very much in. But at Granada the station is 
far out from the city’s heart in one direction, and the 
hotel where we were to stop still farther away in an- 
other, and it was a real journey from one to the other. 
It was between eleven and twelve at night when we 
drove thus the whole length of the unsleeping town. 

Save in Toledo and Cordova,—where everything 
sleeps all the time, except the beggars,—a true Span- 
ish town sleeps only at high noon. All night long the 
lights burn; all night long you see the people busily 
idle, idly busy. 

On through the towa we went, glancing in at open 
doors as we passed, until suddenly stillness broken 
only by the flow of murmuring waters was about us, 
and a soft gloom through which the high moon could 
hardly pierce. 

We had entered the enclosure of the Alhambra, 
and the elms the Duke of Wellington planted were 
arching thickly over our heads. And our hearts beat 
fast, and we whispered to each other, “‘We are here 
at last!” 

We drove on up the height, and everywhere the 
water murmured beside us, and the moon peered at 
us through the trees, and it was a dream in which we 
moved, and yet no dream, for here we were in front 
of Hotel Washington Irving, and when we said, 
hardly knowing that we spoke,— * 

“7s it the Alhambra?” the one-eyed landlord an- 
swered, in good English,— 

“Yes, ladies, and your rooms are ready.” 

If only it had been May, instead of the late Novem. 
ber, then would all the Duke’s elms have been full of 
the nightingales, who pair and build and brood there 
in the May, and set the night mad with the passion 
of their singing. But when we woke next morning, 
we were sure that no time of year could have been love- 
lier. The air was soft as June—a young, unexhausted 
air, which it was a delight to breathe. 

Our windows looked out into a garden, where foun. 
tains bubbled and roses bloomed, and down under the 
trees sat happy people sipping their coffee. 

What is one to say about Granada in a newspaper 
letter? Can one condense into so few sentences the 
romance and rapture of the Alhambra? 

I bethink me how many thousand roses Oriental 
magic can distil into a single drop of ofto—and take 
courage. 

The town of Granada reposes in the Vega, a lovely 
valley thirty miles in length, which the system of 
irrigation so skilfully arranged by the Moors has 
turned into a veritable Garden of Eden. Round this 
happy valley circle frowning mountains, whose snow- 
crowned tops are ten thousand feet above the sea- 
level—the Sierra Nevadas. The Sierra Nevadas look 
down upon the Alhambra, as the Alhambra looks 
down upon Granada. 

You can form: no idea of the Alhambra itself, until 
you have fairly entered it. We goin by the Gate of 
Justice, and we skirt the impertinent, unfinished 
palace of Charles V., and suddenly, almost unexpect- 
edly, we find ourselves in the Plaza ce los Algibes— 
the place of Moorish Cisterns—and then we go on 
into the Court of the Myrtles, with its pond, hedged 
by the sweet-scented myrtle, as green and fresh in 
November as in June. 

And then you wander on and on, from court to 
court, from loveliness to loveliness, and from the win- 
dows of one court you look forth to the haughty 
mountains, and from another at busy Granada down 
in the valley, and from others at the hills, mined with 
the caves where the gypsies burrow; and, whether 
you look out orin, you are so held in thrall by the 
unutterable charm of the place that you can scarcely 
breathe. One of the quaint inscriptions, being inter- 
preted, says—“Look attentively at my elegance”’—but 
in a first visit to the Alhambra you cannot look atten- 
tively at anything. A sort of intoxication seizes you. 
You are impelled by a wild desire to see everything 
at once, and you hurry from place to place, fearful 
lest night should surprise you before you have seen-it 
all. 

And when the night does come, indeed, and you go 
back, as we did, the night after our first day there, to 
see it all by moonlight, ah, with what words dare one 
attempt to paint the transcendent, ethereal vision? 
Delicate columns, cobweb traceries of earving, perfect 
arches, and over all the high moon’s enchantment! 
Even when I write of it the old tightening of the 
breath comes back—the almost fear to take one step 
farther on, lest the whole dream-like fabric should 
dissolve. 

“Do you believe in ghosts?” some one asks at my 
elbow. 

“I see them,” I whisper back, and there they are 
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The dark Moors group themselves under the slen- |of the whole crew, but, oh, how fascinating he 
der pillars of the Court of the Lions—the mur- | was, with the smooth oval of his dark cheeks, 
dered, unappeased Abencerrages moan in the hall | and with his eyes so dark, so melting, so pathetic, 
where they were slain, and the revealing moon | that they almost brought the tears to mine. He 
points out the spots where their blood stained the | thought that he spoke English, and this was the 
white marble. 
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| a taste for this baleful, ruinous “literature, spends | complish, because the important measures will 


his penny eagerly for the last thrilling tale of | then be brought to the front, and members will be 
criminal adventure; and too soon becomes im-| forced to do serious work. 

bued with the idea that there is something heroic 
as well as exciting in stealing the property of 
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blood; and he was cruel enough to kill, but not 
brave enough to conquer, and his turn came to go 


mournfully out of the Alhambra, with his moth- 


er’s scornful words in his ears,—‘‘It is 
well that you should weep as a woman 
for what you could not defend as a man.” 
And his ghost came also, with bowed, 
shameful head, and from her Mirador the 
swart sultana looked forth and smiled, 
triumphant possessor still; and, in her 
garden, Lindaraya 
walked as of old 
among her myrtles 
and her roses. 
When one reads 
of the charm of the 
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GRANADA AND TTS KOYAL TOMBS. 

Alhambra by moonlight, one believes that it must 
be exaggerated; but when you stand there in the 
pale moonlight, amid amd glories, you 
know it would be as impossible to exaggerate as 


to describe it. 


ghosts 


“You go back again, the second day, prepared 
to look more coolly; and then you perceive the 


It was Boabdil who shed their} manner of his speaking: ‘Antigua house, see, 


missis.” With pennies I bribed him to learn to 
say, “I am a very bad little 
boy.” He said the words 
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., “ slowly and solemnly, as if they were an | 
incantation, without the most distant 


idea of their meaning; and I heard of 
him, weeks afterward, startling sulbse- 
quent visitors to the Cathedral with this 
formula. 

Granada is a thoroughly living city, and not a 
dead one, like Toledo or Cordova, though in place 
of its former population of four hundred thou- 
sand, it has only seventy-five thousand now, ex- 
clusive of the gypsies, who herd like outlaws in 
their holes in the hill-sides. These live in the dirt 
and wear rags, and lie and steal, and tell fortunes ; 
but some of them are handsome, and if you bribe 
them sufficiently, they will put on clean finery 


and come into town and dance for you, and prom- 
ise you luck, while they look as if they would 
take pleasure in cutting your throat. 
Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. 
+r 


REACTION. * 


measure. 
portant pending matters 
is virtually pledged to amend the tariff on im- | 
| ports. 


others. 

The danger arising from this kind of books is 
greater in the cities than in the country. In the 
country the boys even of the humblest class are 
beguiled with healthy out-of-door sports and rec- 
reations. In the city they are tempted to seek 
other excitements ; and the cheap book of criminal 
adventure is too easily obtained. 

Parents cannot look too carefully into the books 
read by their children; cannot too jealously watch 
the dawning taste for reading in the young, or too 
patiently guide that taste into the right channels. 
Books do very much, indeed, to make or mar a 
character for life. 


—+or- 


For the Companion, 


DESTINY. 
Two children playing in the sand, 
‘Two ships upon the sea; 
Two willows growing on the land, 
And drooping gracefully. 
The children grow from youth to age, 
And die as seamen dic; 
The ships are wrecked on foreign shores, 
The willows withered lie. 
THOROLD KING, 
— 
THE WORK OF CONGRESS. 


Some people will smile, no doubt, at the title of 
this article, and will think that the article itself 
should be as brief as was the famous chapter on 
“Snakes in Ireland,” which consisted of the sin- 
gle sentence, ‘There are no snakes in Ireland.” 

Indeed, the session which ended on the 5th of 
August, having lasted fully eight months, was not 
an eventful one in anv sense. Although the 
amount of business introduced was larger than 
was ever before known, and although it takes 
nearly nine thousand closely printed quarto pages 
to record the sayings and doings of Congress, yet 


only one act of the first importance was passed 
during the session. 


The law to which we refer is that regulating the 


succession to the oflice of President, and was fully 
explained in the Companion a few months ago. 


Nor was the session eventful in a political sense. 
united in favor of or in opposition to any single 
Let us run hastily over the list of im- 


The Democratic party 


The House of Representatives refused to 


AN AIM WITHOUT AN OBJECT. 


In the beginning of this century a lad in a thriving 
New Englauc town learned the trade of a carpenter, 
| and began work for himself without a penny. He 
| had set a definite aim before himself in life, which he 
| frequently declared. 
| “I mean to die worth two hundred thousand dol- 
\lars.” The sum appeared as great and vague as 
Aladdin’s fortune to the frugal community in which 
he lived, and he was laughed at as a braggart. He 
worked steadily, stinted himself, and after his mar- 
riage stinted his family also, even in the necessaries 
of life. He became a master-builder, then a contractor, 
and at last reached the end he had set before him. 
The sum he coveted had been gained, and securely 
invested. But still he worked on. His sons grew up, 
emigrated to the West, and became wealthy business 
men. 

There was no one dependent on him for support, 
except his wife, who, like himself, had grown old and 
feeble. His children urged him to rest, to take time 
to read, to see something of the world in which he 
|lived, to know his children and friends; but he 
| worked on harder than ever. He ‘“‘must die worth 
| three hundred thousand dollars.” 

He was struck down in his shop about a year ago, 
an old man of ninety, and died babbling of the sum 

' due him for his last job. All that he knew of life, 
| death and eternity was the money for which he had 
worked. 

In Sweden and Norway, when a mechanic has 
started his children in the world, and accumulated 
enough money to enable him and his wife to live in a 
homely, simple fashion, it is common for him to give 
up work, and spend his old age in tranquil quiet, in 
ucts of neighborly kindness, and in trying to draw 
nearer to God. 

Among the Germans, this Rast-jahr of old age is 
brightened by a love of flowers, of music and of 
friends. 

The Moravians in this country observe the same 
custom. Men retire from business at middle age, and 
their frugal habits enable them to subsist upon an in- 
come which would seem paltry to an American. They 
then devote themselves to study, to some scientific or 
benevolent pursuit, or to missionary work. 

“Having earned the means of life, we now begin 
to live,” says one of their writers. Too many Amer- 
icans, like the miserly carpenter, believe that life was 

| given to them solely for the purpose of money-getting. 





The truth is, neither political party is wholly The means of life become their life and their God. 


—— +r 
| BOUND IN ONE. 


| ” 


“That is an interesting case,’’ said an oculist, as a 
| patient left his consulting-rooms. ‘He came to this 


| city to consult Dr. on some singular symptoms of 











exquisiteness of all the details—the delicate, in- 
finitely varied traceries of the walls, with their 


For every white-cap wave of bliss, 
As running high it breaks in glee, 

A vale’s below; and none can miss 
Aun equal depth of misery. 


ceilings, as if a sudden, large-tlaked snow-shower W C.¢ 


consider Mr. Morrison’s tariff bill, a handful of incipient brain trouble. Dr. 


to vote down the motion. 


, not being able to 
Democrats uniting with most of the Republicans | giscover the cause of disease, sent him to me. I find 


by the affection of his optic nerves that a minute par- 
On the bankruptcy bill, on the silver question, | ticle of some foreign matter has penetrated the brain. 


had been turned to stone; the slender pillars that 
seem fit only to serve for temples in fairyland, the 
wonderful, inexhaustible beauty that surrounds 
you everywhere. And spot has its own 
legend. From the towerof La Cantira a Christian 
captive flung herself down to death, rather than 
live to be the bride of the Moorish king. In the 
hall of the Ambassadors, Ayeshah, the mother of 
Boabdil, girt her son with a sacred sword, and sent 
him forth for his vain struggle to repel the in- 


every 


vaders ; but on his way he broke his lance against 
the gate-way, and his young sultana wept and 
called him ‘The Unlucky One.” And in 1492—the 
very year in which Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica Boabdil surrendered his sacred 
sword, and departed forever from the gate of the 
Siete Suelos. 


I must not forget the Torre dela Vela, or watch- 


conquered 


tower, from which we used to watch the sunset, | 


as it kindled the West with crimson glory, and 
warmed the snow-clad summits of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas with its retlected splendor. 
the Lions scems tome the very loveliest spot in the 
whole Alhambra. The lions themselves are not 
much larger or more important than an ordinary 
saw-horse. A group of them serves to uphold the 
central fountain, and to give name to the court 
but that court, with its groups of delicate pillars, 
its exquisite arches, its lace-like carvings, and the 
Vistas of vision it gives you, on and on into state- 
ly, waiting chambers, surpasses anything else I 
Know for beauty. 

The Alhambra és Granada, and yet if the Al- 
hambra were not there, how 
would be! 


much else there 

There is the Generaliffe, with its lovely tropical 
garden, its old pictures, its superb view, and down 
in the town there are churches and convents, and 
the grand Cathedral where Isabella, the Catholic, 

the great Isabella, who sent Columbus forth to 
find our new world,—lies buried, with her hus- 
band, King Ferdinand, her. Sumptuous 
indeed is their tomb, with their effigies resting side 


beside 


by side upon the lofty marble sarcophagus. Near 
by is the tomb of their daughter, Queen Juana, 
with her handsome, worthless husband, Philip of 
Burgundy, and in the vault beneath, the four royal 
coflins may be seen. 

The coffin of Philip is that very one which his 
crazed, fond wife kept with her everywhere dur- 
ing the forty-seven years of her long widowhood. 

The Cathedral is the haunt of beggars who call 
themselves guides, and who get in your way till 
you are glad to give them your last penny to get 


rid of them. It was in this way I met a ragged 


| ful and accom 


| rushed upstairs. 
The Court of | 


+e 
BOY BURGLARS. 


and on financial questions generally, parties are 
| inextricably mixed up, so that it is almost impos- 
sible to say what is Democratic and what is Re- 


For some months there has seemed to be in publican doctrine. 


England a startling “epidemic” in juvenile crime. 


Even when it came to ques- 


tions of appointments by the President, there were | 


This has mainly taken the form of theft on a | enough Republicans who supported the President 


large or a small scale. 


Scarcely a week passes | to destroy the effect of a party protest against in- 


that some bold crime on the part of young boys discriminate removals. 


is not reported in the English papers. 


Three Territories are knocking at the doors of 


Often these crimes are petty ones, such as the | the Union for admission as States, but neither 


stealing of hens or pigeons. But now and then a 
serious case of burglary takes place, in which the 
boys who are guilty of it use all the methods em- | 
ployed by older and more experienced burglars. 
Such an instance occurred at Halifax, England, 
afew months ago. A man and his wife went out 
to make a call, leaving their house empty. On 
their return, they found that the lock of the front 


door had been tampered with, and on going in, | ried. | 
heard footsteps on the floor above. The man |enough to overcome the opposition of the few | ™*™ 
The thieves had got out upon | members who stood out against their pulitical | 
associates. 


the roof, which was slippery with ice. They 
proved to be two boys, fifteen or sixteen years of | 
age. 

They were soon captured. 
found revolvers, daggers, and dark lanterns. In 
the pocket of one of them, moreover, was a bunch 
of skeleton keys. So agile had they been while 
in the house, that they had already secured two 
hundred dollars’ worth of money and jewelry. 
Even at their age, they had evidently become skil- 
plished criminals. 

About the same time, it was found that a band 
of boys, from fourteen to nineteen years old, had 





| been formed in Dublin for the purposes of burgla- 


son of Spain, about twelve years old, and so beau- | 


tiful that 1 could no more forget him than I could 
forget the Alhambra. He was the very raggedest 


ry. They called themselves the “Black Gang,” 
were leagzued together to break into houses, and 
were supplied with all the implements and appli- 
ances of burglarious crime. 

The lesson of these crimes on the part of boys 
is a striking one. In every instance in which the | 
criminals were caught, the fact came out that their 
minds had been fed from childhood on bad liter- 
ature. They all confessed, when asked, that they 
had read nothing but stories of highwaymen, of 
robbery and other crimes, from the time when 
they had read anything at all. 

In these stories, the criminal was represented as 
a hero, and his deeds as brave and heroic ones. 
His adventures were set forth in every alluring 
aspect, and he usually was honored at the end 
with prosperity and happiness. Even if he came 
to the gallows, the final punishment shed around 
him a halo of glory and heroism. 

Unhappily such books are cheap, and easily got 
at in all countries. They are issued by hundreds 
of thousands, and are for sale in all the great 


| cities. The badly brought-up boy, having acquired | 


mitted. 


Dakota, Montana, nor Washington has been ad- 
The Democrats, assisted in each branch 
by Republicans, refused to adopt a plan for con- 
tributing to the revival of American shipping by 


| giving liberal contracts to steamships for carrying 
the mails. 


So, for the most part, the history of the session 
is an account of measures discussed, but not car- 
In no case was. party discipline strong 


In the matter of appropriations Congress is ac- 


cused—both of lavishness and of meanness. Both 
Upon them were | charges cannot be true. 


It is not to be forgotten 
that the country is growing, and that an increase 
of expenditures is not only necessary, but inevita- 
ble. It does not seem that Congress has gone be- 
youd what is required in authorizing expenditures, 
except, possibly, in the matter of public works, 
about which there is room for two opinions. 

It will be seen, from what has been said, that 
the general criticism to be passed upon Congress 
is that it does less real work than it should. Many 
people will say that too little is better than too 
much, and perhaps they are right. But that con- 
sideration is not enough to make a real statesman 
contented. 

It is not consoling, when one sees Congress fail- 
ing to pass a good law, to be told that it is better 
so than that a bad law should be made as well as 
a good one. The trouble now seems to be a total 
lack of efficient leadership. On neither political 
side is there any man sagacious enough to mark 
out a wise and prudent party policy, and strong 
enough to force his fellows to accept his leader- 
ship. 

The country wants no bosses; it does want 
leaders. The former live for self, and use what 
power they can acquire by control of offices and 
“spoils,” for petty and paltry purposes. The lat- 
ter put country before self; think principles of 
more consequence than party triumphs; and de- 
spise equally the dicker in offices, and the political 
standing to be gained by it. 

When true leaders arise there will be no more 
complaint that Congress is inefficient, or that it 
undertakes to do ten times as much as it can ac- 


| The result will probably be paralysis and death.” 
| Inour large cities the leading practitioners of med- 
icine are, as arule, specialists, and assist each other 
in making a diagnosis of obscure diseases. The phy- 
| sician who has made a study of catarrh can explain 
to the aurist the cause of his patient’s deafness; the 
dentist discovers in the poisonous filling of a toath 
the origin of supposed consumption; the oculist ac- 
counts by diseased optic nerves for dyspepsia; even the 
scientific hair-dresser explains the thin locks of his 
customer by a want of iron in the blood. 

Each new discovery in medical science proves how 

inextricably the members of the body are joined to- 
gether, and how subtle and infinite are their relations. 
If there is disease at the stomach, the heart, or the 
brain, a thousand indications in the skin, the blood, 
the nerves, even the nails of the fingers and the tex- 
ture of the tongue, at once give the alarm, and share 
the danger. 
| ‘These facts make more clear the old figure which 
| describes us all as members of a single body. No 
however insignificant, can speak a word which 
does not affect his brother-men. 
} An insolent lackey throws King Henry the Eighth 
| into bad humor; the King turns his back on a poor 
| Genoese navigator, and a great continent becomes 
| for ages Spanish and Catholic, instead of English and 
Protestant. 

A poor Scotch workman perseveres, through years 
of dire poverty, in inventing a machine which would 
relieve his wife of the labor of spinning, and half the 
weight is lifted from working-men throughout the 
world. 

Each of our words and deeds is like a message in 
the telephone. It is an easy matter to speak it, but 
who can tell through what vast distances it shall 
travel, or what ear will hear it in the end? 
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A FLASH OF LIGHTNING. 


Nothing, in the long run, commands a higher re- 
ward in the world than perseverance and thorough- 
ness. Here is an incident in point: 

A young lad in Pennsylvania who was supporting 
himself as a stenographer, studied in his leisure time 
the art of photography. Photography has been a 
craze for years past with American boys, and tens of 
thousands of young lads are going about with their 
cameras taking pictures. Most of them, however, 
grow tired of the pursuit in a short time, and give it 
up, without, probably, having made a single credita- 
ble picture. 

But this boy was as anxious and careful with the 
amusement as if his livelihood depended on it, and 
studied not only the practice, but the theory, of the 
art. Anexhibition was given in Philadelphia a few 
years ago of all electrical discoveries and machinery. 
Among the exhibits was a photograph of a storm. 

This boy discovered that no one had ever succeeded 
‘ photographing a flash of lightning. He resolved 








to attempt this scientific feat, which was pronounced 
impossible. 

The lightning must paint its own likeness, hence 
the photograph must be taken at night. For two 
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years whenever there was a storm he put on a water- 
proof and carried his camera to the roof of the house. 
The prepared plate was put in, and turned to the 
quarter of the sky from which the flash would proba- 
bly come. But the lightnings, no more tamed than in 
the days of Job, will not come at our bidding, and 
say unto us, ‘‘Here we are.” 

The lad watched, in the drenching rain upon the 
house-top, through every stormy night for two years, 
and spoiled one hundred and sixty plates in attempt- 
ing to catch the evanescent flash. But on the hun- 
dred and sixty-first plate there appeared the black 
sky, riven by a dazzling stream of electric light! For 
the first time in the history of the world there was a 
true picture of a flash of lightning. 

Copies of this picture are now to be found all over 
the world, and the boy received letters from all the 
scientific men of Europe congratulating him on his 
success. 

Audubon, the ornithologist, spent hours every day 
standing up to the chin in the waters of the bayoux 
of Louisiana, studying a certain moth. His wife 
complained that he had thus brought on congestion 
of the lungs, and permanently injured his health. 

“Possibly,” he said, with indifference. “But there 
can be now no doubt as to the species of that moth!” 

We hear much complaint among young men enter- 
ing life that there is no room for them in any business 
or profession. There is room in each for zeal and 
thoroughness, and they never fail to command success 
and recognition, even in the making of a picture or 
the study of a moth. 


$e 
DID NOT KNOW THE WAY. 


The French nobles had been impoverished, many of 
them beggared, by the Revolution of 1793. Yet such 
was their social power that after the battle of Aus- 
terlitz, Napoleon asked, ‘“‘What does the Faubourg 
St. Germain think?” 

The noblemen came forth after the restoration, and 
were a political power until the Revolution of 1830 
drove the Bourbons out of France, and placed Louis 
Philippe upon the throne. The legitimists retired to 
the Faubourg St. Germain, and made themselves 
happy and miserable at the same time by railing at 
the “Citizen-king.” 

Another revolution, and the failure of the second 
republic, brought in Louis Napoleon, who was both 
hated and despised by these exclusive legitimists. If 
one of their number showed himself at all friendly to 
the empire, he was ostracised, as a social and political 
outlaw. 

A relative of a duchess had married one of Napo- 
leon’s staff, and had also gone to live at the Tuileries, 
under the same roof with the despised adventurer. 
From that time on, her kin in the Faubourg treated 
her as one dead. One day word came to the duchess 
that her ostracised relative was dying. The family 
held a council, at which they determined to send by 
the duchess their pardon to the dying woman. 

The duchess ordered her carriage, and, as she en- 
tered it, said to the footman, “To the Tuileries!” 
The man stared, but carried the order to the coach- 
man, who had driven three generations of the ducal 
family. He was speechless. Recovering himself, he 
descended from the box, and presenting himself at 
the carriage window, said: 

‘*Madame la Duchesse, I cannot have the honor of 
driving your grace to the Tuileries; my horses do not 
know the way there.”’ 

The story was told the next day at the salon of a 
lady, who, though not one of the old nobility, shared 
their detestation of Louis Napoleon. 

“And,” she cried, clapping her hands, “the duchess 
kissed the grand old coachman?” 

“No,” answered the narrator, ‘“‘but she got out of 
her carriage, and sent for a cab.” 





A MICROSCOPIC KINGDOM. 


What schoolmaster, to say nothing of “every school- 
boy,” knows that there is a European kingdom named 
Tavolara lying in Mediterranean, or rather Tyrrhen- 
ian, waters, the king of which, Paul I., died only a 
few months ago, full of years and honors? 

Off the northeast coast of the Island of Sardinia 
lies the much smaller Island of Tavolara, five miles 
long and one broad. Its possession and absolute sov- 
ereignty were formally granted by King Charles Al- 
bert, of Sardinia, to the Bartoleoni family, and for 
more than half a century Paul I., king of Tavolara, 
reigned over it in peace. On the 30th of May last, 
King Paul was compelled to go to the mainland to 
seek treatment for heart disease. Finding that science 
was powerless in his case, the king returned to his 
island to die in the midst of his subjects, who are 
forty in number. He died sitting in his chair, like 
the Emperor Vespasian, vainly endeavoring to write 
a will. 

He was seventy-eight years old. The forty subjects 
of Re Paolo, as they called him, lost in him a benev- 
olent and industrious monarch; his family lost a kind 
father, and the wild goats of the island, more numer- 
ous than the king’s subjects, lost—we will not say 
they mourn the loss of—an intrepid hunter. 

Tavolara is a smaller State than either the Repub- 
lic of San Marino, lying east of Italy, which has 
twenty-two square miles and eight thousand people; 
the principality of Monaco, on the French coast of the 
Mediterranean near the Italian frontier, which has 
eight and one-half square miles and eight thousand 
five hundred inhabitants; or the Republic of Andorra, 
lying between France and Spain, which is six hundred 
square miles in extent and has seven thousand people. 


————_+o+—____- 
“ONLY A SPOT.” 


Before Bismarck reconstructed the map of Europe, 
and made a united Germany, a dozen little principali- 
ties used to annoy travellers by stopping them at their 
frontiers, until they had satisfied the Custom House 
demands. 

A Yankee once showed his characteristic cleverness 
by outflanking one of these little “countries.” He 
had gone to Europe to confirm his opinion that in the 
United States the lakes were larger, the mountains 
higher, the rivers deeper, the thunder louder, and the 
lightning sharper than could be found in all Europe. 

His carriage was stopped at the frontier of a petty | 
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preven s country. The Herr Ober, quanes at the 
Custom House, came forward, and, much to his indig- 
nation, was received in a nonchalant way. The Yan- 
kee was ungentlemanly enough not to get out of his 
carriage, or even to take off his hat. The Herr Ober 
sharply demanded the keys of the tourist’s trunks, 
which his subordinates began handling roughly. 

“Here, hands off!” shouted the Yankee. “I didn’t 
come from the United States of America to be con- 
trolled by you. Put those trunks back. I’ll not go 
through you atall. I'll turn back. I’m in no hurry, 
and don’t care for losing aday. You’re no country; 
you’re only a spot. I'll go round you!” 

And he did. 
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OLD-TIME TRAVELLING. 


Boston people may nowadays read a New York 
morning paper at breakfast-time; that is, if they are 
late risers and breakfast shortly before noon. This is 
doing pretty well. In the year 1697 it took almost as 
long to travel from Wall Street to the other end of 
the Bowery as it now does to go all the way to the 
Hub of the Universe. 

In a quaint almanac, published in New York in 
1697, a list is given of all the places between New 
York and Boston where travellers could find enter- 
tainment for man and beast. These were twenty- 
seven in number. The first is described in pleasant 
terms: 


“From New York to Boston it is accounted 27 
mile, thus viz.: From the post-office in New Y ork to 
Jo Clapp’s in the Bowery is 2 mile [which generally is 
the baiting-place, where gentlemen take leave of their 
friends going so long a journey], and where a parting 
glass or two of generous wine 


“If well applied, make their dull horses feel 
One spur i’ the head is worth two in the heel.” 


Jo Clapp’s tavern was near the corner of Bayard 
Street, which, down to 1840, was the great starting- 
place for travellers bound north or east. The other 
stopping-places are named as follows in the ancient 
almanac: 


“From said Clapp’s to half-way house, 7 miles; 
thence to King’s bridge, 9; to old Shute’s at East 
Chester, 6; to New Rochel Meeting- — 4; to 
Joseph Horton’ 8,4; to Denham’s at Rye, 4; to Knap’s 
at Horseneck, 7; to Belben’s at Norwalk, is: to a. 
at Fairfield, 10; to T. Knowles’ at Stratford, oe: 

Andrew Sanford’s at Milford, 4; to Capt. John Mill's 8 
at New Haven, 10; to the Widow Frisbie’s at Bran- 
ford, 10; to John Hudson’ sat Guilford, ——; to John 
Grissil’s at Killinsworth, 10; to John C larke’s at Sea- 
brook, 10; to Mr. Plum’s at New London, 18; to Mr. 
Sexton’s, 15; to Mr. Pemberson’s in the Narragan. 
sette country, 15; to the French town, 24; to Mr. 
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In combination, proportion, and process, Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is peculiar to itself. (Adv. 


———_———___—. 

Payson’s Indelible Ink can be used with any clean 
pen. It is simple and reliable. Sold by Druggists. [Adv. 
nensscaemlicacanaaianie 

The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with alco- 
holic washes, and plastering it with grease, which has no 
affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Burnett's Co- 
coaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, ete., is unrivalled 
as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is 
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peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. [Adv, 
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NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND, 


Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Pr a para- 
tory School for Little Girls, JA, P._O., three 
miles from Baltimore, Md. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Notre Dame. Send for Catalogue. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 
Of any kind, send stamp to A. W. GCUMP, 
Dayton, Ohio, for large Illustrated Price 
List of NEW and SECOND-HAND MACHINES, 
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Turnip’s, 20; to Mr. Woodcock’s, 15; to Mr. Billingses 
farm, 11; to Mr. White’s, 6; to Mr. Fisher’s, 6; and 
from thence to the great town of Boston, 10, where 
many good lodgings and accommodations may be had 
for love and money.” 





LEADING QUESTIONS, 


A late writer upon life in the islands of the Pacific 
shows under what difficulty one engages in the pur- 
suit of knowledge among those people. They credit 
the stranger with so much intelligence that, if he asks 
concerning any object, however mythical it may be, 
they immediately conclude that he already knows of 
its existence, and they feel called upon to give addi- 
tional information. Under such circumstances it re- 
quires much art to shape a question so as to get a 
truthful answer even where the informant is vera- 
cious. 


In some parts of New Britain, if a stranger were to 
ask, ‘‘Are there men with tails in the mountains?” 
he would probably be answered, “‘Yes;” that being 
the answer which the New Briton would imagine 
was expected of him, and was likely to give most sat- 
isfaction. The train of thought in his mind would 
probably be something like this: 

‘‘He must know there are no such men, but he can- 
not have asked so foolish a question without an ob- 
ject, and therefore he wishes me to say, ‘Yes.’ 

Of course the first “yes” leads to many others, and 
in a very short time everything is known about these 
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ASTHMA CURE 


Has absolutely cured tens of thousands. The only 
asthma cure and treatment known to the medical 
world that will positively, permanently cure Asthma 
and Hay-Fever. U ne uestionable evidence will be 
found in my 64-page Treatise, sent free upon appli- 


cation. DR. B. W. HAIR, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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cure for Headache, D — psia, C onstipation, Indi- 
gestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, and 
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IDEAL HAIR CURLER & FRIZZER. 
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tailed men, and a full account of them is probably 
sent home, ‘with full and interesting details as to how 
they make a hole in the ground with their spears 
before they can sit down comfortably, and so on. 

Questions like this have been asked so frequently 
in some groups, that the people at last came to Lellevs 
that the white man knows better than they do, and 
then they will reach the stage of believing their sto- 
ries themselves, and at that point investigation be- 
comes well-nigh impossible. 
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MISSENT. 


A direction so defective as to send a missive from 
one post-office to another within the same State by 
the way of St. Petersburg, Russia, is open to criti- 
cism. A writer in the Washington Post gives an 
amusing account of the wanderings of a postal card, 
which recently found its way to the dead-letter office 
in that city. Had the card finally rested in that lodg- 
ment, the mistake of the sender would have, indeed, 
been a grave error. 


It was dated “June 2,” last month, and was ad- 
dressed, ‘Mr. Koerster, North of New Oberlin, Rus- 
sia 

It was mailed at an Ohio town, the postmaster of 
which pitched it into the foreign mail. bag, and sent it 
across the sea. It arrived promptly in St. Peters- 
burgh, all right, was duly examined, marked, in pig- 
eon English, “unsufficient address,” and returned to 
this city, where it was taken in hand by the ladies of 
the dead-letter office. 

They inferred that, as it was posted in Ohio, it was 
probably intended for the adjoining town of Russia, 
so they added “O.” to the card, and sent it West. The 
important message which this card had borne upon 
its back across the ocean to Muscovy and back again 
was this: 

“When you come in, please to bring me 44 bushel 
of potatoes.” 








FOR PULPIT USE. 


Mrs. Fremont, in her sketch of the life of her 
father—Senator Benton—tells the following of the 
French bishop at St. Louis at the time of the pur- 
chase of Louisiana. It was a point of honor among 
the older French not to learn English; but the bishop 
needed to acquire fluent English for all uses, and for 
use from the pulpit especially. 

To force himself into familiar practice, the bishop 
secluded himself for a ng i with the family of an 
American farmer where he would hear no French. 
Soon he had gained enough to announce a sermon in 
English. 

My father was present, and his feelings can be im- 
agined when the polished, refined bishop said— 

“My friends: I am right-down glad to see sucha 
smart chance of folks here to-day.” 











What he intended to say was—‘My friends: I am 
profoundly happy to see here such an assemblage.” 
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For the Companion, 


AN AUTUMN SYMPHONY. 


A white-stoled spirit speedeth 

Through the haunted halls of night, 
And the wakened woodland heedeth 

The cou of her hoary flight. 

The aur e morning sees 

A change in the trembling trees, 
And feels in the air that stirs 
The tapering tips of the firs 

A hint of the frosty breath 

Of the drear November days, 

When the grass in the meadow ways 
Grows wan with the touch of death, 
The eddying swallow leaves 
The gabled granary’s eaves 
For the southland’s softer skies; 

And the wren that chirped at the door 
Now sounds her plaintive cries 

On the marshy Georgian shore, 


















In hollow, on hazy hillside, 
The torch of the sumach burns; 
In copse, by the reedy rillside, 
Droop fronds of yellowing ferns. 
The lindens upon the lawn 
Are garbed in the gold of dawn 
The elms are in dappled gowns 
The beeches have amber crowns; 
A new rose flames on the brier, 
And the vales where the hanging mist 
Has the hue of amethyst 
Show the maple’s crimson fire. 
With a ruby glow like wine 
The clambering woodbines shine; 
The ped of the milkweed opes, 
And the feathery flakes of down 
Flutter above the orchard slopes 
And the corn-tields, russet-brown. 





In the spicy glooms of pineland 
The partridge sounds his drum; 
vere are notes of song from vincland 
Where harvesters go and come, 
Ther ned pippins flush 
In the *t autumnal hush 
Like the fruit that bends the trees 
Of the calm Hesperides 
Fair Plenty smiles on the land 
From the yerned coasts of Maine 
And the billowy Western plain 
To the far Floridian strand, 
And peace of the lilied brow, 
Of the dove and the olive bough, 
Is queen of the broad demesne. 
In the past’s dim corridor 
Now rests, in a calm serene, 
The wraith of the days of war. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD 
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For the Companion. 
CRUDE, BUT SPIRITUAL. 


“Spiritual things are spiritually discerned,” 
and in the discernment of spiritual truth there is 
no caste or scholarship, but simply the obedience 
of the heart to God. He who obeys the divine 
laws most perfectly will have the largest spiritual 
knowledge, and the experience of the poor and 
ignorant may be the truest spiritual light. 

It is this view that often leads Christian people 
of the North to attend negro meetings when they 
visit the South. They may find many things that 
may be attributed to mere physical or mental ex- 
citement at such places, but they are also sure to 
meet with experiences that seem like real inspira- 
tion, both in their incidents and fruits. 

A Southern correspondent in this spirit speaks 
of some of the old Virginia slave-hymns. 

“Going one day into the room of Uncle Wesley 
in the basement of the college, we told him that 
we had heard him singing some hymns. Much 
pleased at having his musical talent thus honored, 
Uncle Wesley asked what they were. Not being 
able to tell him, having heard only the tune and 
not the words, he began calling the names of some 
of his favorites, and, at our request, he concluded 
to sing ‘The General Roll,’ which represents the 
anticipations of the negro with regard to himself 
at the day of Judgment. 

“Seating himself on a small lounge, he crossed 


his feet, and in a voice low and much broken by | 


age, yet retaining a little of its natural music, he 
began: 
““Pll be there, 


I'll be there, 
When the general roll ts calling, 
ll be there; 


I'll be there, 
I'll be there, 
When the general roll is calling, 
‘ll be there, 
I hope to meet my brother there, 
When the general roll is calling; 
He used to join with me in prayer,’—etc. 

*€ Tg that all of it, Uncle Wesley ?’? we asked. 

“‘Oh no!’ he said. ‘You can put your sister 
in, and your father, and your mother, and your 
neighbor, and all.’ 

“Negro poetry, as seen in their hymns, is, or 
should be, an interesting study to every one. 
Every race that has in it a belief in Christianity 
has some expression of ‘that pleasing hope, that 
fond desire, that longing after immortality,’ cre- 
ated within it by this belief. Especially has the 
negro expressed his hope, desire, and longing. 

‘Music in him is the all-predominant element 
by nature. And when our forefather told him of 
a life beyond the grave, whose unending bliss, 
happiness and pleasure no toil ever disturbed, his 
mind rejoiced at the thought, and his soul began 
pouring forth its melody in rapturous anticipa- 
tion. 

“The second song Uncle Wesley sang had no 
name, but he began it with the introductory re- 
mark, ‘The following is the first stanza: 

“*Till the wind fs all over, 

And you shall gain the day, 
Pray on, fathers, 
Pray on, fathers, 

Can’t you pray on, fathers? 

Can't you pray on, fathers? 
Pray on, fathers, 

And you shall gain the day.’ 


“With the repetition of the above, ‘mothers,’ 


> 
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‘brothers,’ ‘sisters,’ ‘preachers,’ etc., being sub- 
stituted alternately for ‘fathers,’ you will have 
the song complete. 
“Another hymn that we added to our num- 
ber was short, but we will venture that it was 
| popular. 
} *“ *The heaven-bells are ringing, 
The heaven-bells are ringing, 
About Jerusalem. 
Oh, do you love God, my brother? 
Oh, do you love God, = brother? 
My soul is bout to shine, 

“Make the usual substitution for ‘brother,’ and, 
you will have the hymn. 

“You will often find in these echoes of the sor- 
rows and the joys that fill the mind and the heart 
| of the poor negro, a melody and a sentiment not 
pene surpassed by the hymnal productions of 
| minds far more enlightened. 
| ‘As long as this music continues to exist in his 
| soul, we do not despond concerning his future. 

We consider it to be something divine in his 
nature, that with proper encouragement will 
eventually transform him into a nobler being.” 
The correspondent’s words are true. The devout 
| heart may learn spiritual truths from such lowly 
experiences and crude poetic expressions as these, 
{and helping such worshippers as these, be helped 
| in its own inner life. 
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| AN HOUR THAT REPAID. 


“Yes, mamma, industry shall be my bread and at- 
tention my butter,” so said the boy Macaulay. In 
childhood he often made remarks like this. One day, 
when visiting a lady, a servant spilled some hot coffee 
over his legs. The lady took him on her lap, com- 








forted him, and asked him how he felt. ‘Thank you, 
madam,” said the boy, four years of age; “the agony | 
is abated.” In dealing with this child, Zachary Ma- 
caulay, his father, acted up faithfully to the best light 
he had. He made it a rule not to praise his youthful | 

| wisdom, not to notice his smart replies, and in other 
ways to check that tendency to arrogance which is 
the great danger of boys and men who have excep- 
tional power over words. 


Zachary Macaulay spent forty years of his life in 
assisting to bring his country to the point of abolish- 
ing slavery. He worked in coéperation with Wilber- 
force, Babington and their circle, and did as much in 
the cause as the best of them. He sacrificed to it 
health, fortune and pleasure; his business dwindled 
and perished through his devotion to it, and he died 
poor and dependent. 

But there came an hour of repayment. He had 
the pleasure of hearing his son eloquently advocate 
the cause on the platform and in the House of Com- 

| mons, and saw at length the — incorporated in 
| the British Constitution, that no slave can live upon 
| any soil over which the flag of Britain floats. 
| The excellent biographer of Lord one ney Mr. G. 
©. Trevelyan, is of opinion that the happiest half-hour 
of Zachary Macaulay's life was when he heard his 
gifted son make his maiden speech on the platform of | 
an anti-slavery meeting, a speech which was perhaps 
never surpassed by an orator who was addressing an 
audience for the first time. One passage called forth 
“a whirlwind of cheers :” 

“The hour is at hand when the peasant of the An. 
tilles will no longer crawl in listless and trembling 
dejection round a plantation from whose fruits he 
must derive no advantage, and a hut whose door yields 
him no protection; but when his cheerful and volun. 
tary labor is performed, he will return with the firm 
step and erect brow of a British citizen from the 
field, which is his freehold, to his cottage, which is 
his castle.” 

These words, delivered with the calm, robust power 
of the young Macaulay, thrilled the father’s heart. 
| The next speaker was Mr. Wilberforce, who alluded 
to the presence of his ancient ally on an occasion of 
so much interest to him, both as a father and as a 
citizen. | 

“My friend,” said Mr. Wilberforce, “would doubt- 
less willingly bear with all the base falsehoods, all the 
vile calumnies, all the detestable artitices, which have 
been aimed at him, to render him the victim and 
martyr of our cause, for the gratification he has this | 
day enjoyed in hearing one so dear to him plead such | 
a cause in such a manner.” 








| lived in Tennessee. 
| 


| mountain land for fifty dollars. 


healthy digestion, we doubt if the world would ever 
have possessed the weird splendor of the Ancient 
Mariner or the tragedy of Manfred. 

Besides, the invalid or the blind man who is en- 
dowed with the indomitable will of Heine or Henry 
Fawcett has really less difficulty to battle with in the 
world than has the man whose healthy body encloses 
a feeble, uncertain purpose. 

Every man has some obstacle in life to conquer. If 
yours be a weak, vacillating will, boys, begin the fight 
with it early. It is like the hold of the clammy, soft, 
deadly cuttle fish; it will cripple your every motion, 
and drag you down to muddy death in the midday of 
your life. 

It is purpose that makes men, and a resolute pur- 
pose often rises superior to circumstance and every 
outward obstacle. ‘Destiny is not without thee, but 
within,” says one. It is the strong will, and not the 
strong body, that creates influence, and attains. 





For the Companion, 


TIME AND I. 


We are two travellers, Time and I, 
Through gay or gloomy weather,— 

And since he hailed me at my birth, 
We've always been together! 


He led me through the land of youth, 
He journeys onward ever, 

And helped my toiling footsteps climb 
The hills of right endeavor. 


We are two travellers, Time and I, 
Through harsh or happy weather... 

Unsolved the secrets of his soul, 
Though we have walked together! 


He guards the mysteries of the world, 
Life, Death, Disease and Sorrow; 
He knows so much, so little I, 
And we must part to-morrow. 


WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


tO 


OVERREACHED. 


The prominent part Gen. J. B. Gordon has re- 
cently played in the festivities at Montgomery, Ala., 
recalls to mind an interesting anecdote of his father. 
The elder Gordon, father of the general, formerly 
About forty years ago, says a 
writer in another paper, he bought a strip of barren 
The land was too 
poor to be farmed, had no timber of value on it, and 
Gordon bought it more to help its owner than because 
he wanted the property. Soon after he moved to 


Georgia, and almost forgot that he owned the tract. 
One day, an old Tennessee neighbor rode up to his | 
The | 


door, and was received with great cordiality. 
Tennessean said he was in Georgia on business, and 
thought he would see his old neighbor before return- 
ing home. After conversing on different subjects, the 
Tennessean brought the question around to real es- 
tate. 


“By the way, Gordon,”’said the Tennessean, casu- 
ally, ‘you have a piece of land next mine. Would 
you like to sell it? It is not worth much,” he con- 
tinued, “but it will do for me to let the beeves run 
on.” 

“Well,” replied Gordon, “I had almost forgotten 
that strip. hat’ll you give for it?” 

“I don’t think it’s worth more than ten dollars,” 
said the Tennessean, carelessly. 

“Oh, I reckon it’s worth more than that. I paid 
fifty dollars for it; but then I just lief get shet of it, 
for it’s no use to me now.” 

“T’ll give you twenty dollars for it.” 

“Goa little better,” said Gordon, with a smile. 

“Well, I'll give you thirty dollars for it.” 

Gordon thought there was a slight eagerness in the 
Tennessean’s voice, and so stood out for more. 

The Tennessean offered fifty dollars, and being re- 
fused, continued to raise until he reached one hun- 
dred dollars. By this time Gordon was aroused, and 
informed the Tennecnenn that he’d take a trip to 
Tennessee and look at the land. 

His neighbor now saw he had made a mistake, so 
tried to dissuade Gordon from the trip, saying the 
roads were not only bad, but dangerous to riders. 
Gordon said he reckoned he had as good a horse, 
pistol and rifle as anybody, and was not afraid of a 


| few hundred miles in the saddle, if it was through a 


wild, mountain country. 
After some further talk, the pair made arrange- 


| ments and started out. 


The ride, through a wild though beautiful country, 
was accomplished in safety. After a rest at the 


| house of the Tennessean, the two gentlemen started 


The old man, true to his old-fashioned principle of | out to investigate the land. 


| concealing from his boy the pride and joy he felt in | 
| him, sat motionless during the speech, with his eyes 

fixed upon a piece of paper held as if he meant to 
take notes. 
| In talking to his son in the evening, he made only | 
}one slight allusion to the scene of the afternoon, 
when he remarked that it was unbecoming in so young 
aman to speak with folded arms in the presence of 
the royal prince who had presided. 


see his son the foremos. young man of his time. He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. Upon his monu- 
ment he is described as one who worked forty years 
against slavery, and “resigned to others the praise 
and the reward.” 

, There are hours that crown life’s efforts. It came 
to the father in the son in this case, and happy is the 
father to whom the son brings the crown. 


—_———_<@r— 
INVALID AUTHORS. 


An interesting paper recently was published in the 
New York Hvening Post on the literary work of in- 
valids. The list of men and women who have per- 
sisted in writing despite ill health is long enough to 
be a formidable rival to the list of healthy authors. 
Homer and Milton, as every school-boy will remem- 
ber, were blind. So was Prescott, and so was Henry 
Fawcett, the late Postmaster-general of England, 
who died but a few months ago. Epictetus was a 
cripple; St. Paul almost helpless from his ‘many 
bodily infirmities.”” In later days, we find Coleridge, 
| De Quincey, Cowper, Byron, and our own greatest 
| romancer, Hawthorne, working steadily while tor- 
| tured by deep-seated nervous disease. Heine dictated 
| his most marvellous poems during the nine years in 
| which he lay on his bed, paralyzed and blind. Kitte, 
one of the most painstaking and accurate of theolog- 
ical scholars, was deaf, dumb and blind. 

Passages which are probably the finest in Scott’s 
novels were written while the author was prostrated 
| with severe illness; the scene of the attack on the 
; castle in Ivanhoe was dictated in the intervals of 
| almost intolerable pain. Mrs. Browning’s poems were 
written in a darkened chamber to which she was con- 
fined for years. Pope constantly suffered tortures 
from his diseased and deformed body. H. K. White 
and Keats, during the short period of their literary 
work, were victims of consumption. 





| 


Such courageous battling with fate makes the | to 
healthy man ashamed of his meagre work in the | wis 


| and not far from the Georgia line. 





| 


It is a dreary-looking place, a short distance south 
of the present Memphis and Charleston Railroad, 
The land lies on 
the mountain-side, and is about as miserable a look- 
ing piece of land as can be found. Old Gordon gazed 
at it a few minutes, and said,— 

“I reckon you were Tight, neighbor. 
not worth five dollars.” 


The land is 


They proceeded a short distance further, and Gor- | 
Zachary Macaulay lived until 1838, long enough to | don was congratulating himself on the idea of get- 
ting one hundred dollars for land that was of no} 


use to him, when he spied a trail winding to the right 
towards a cove. 

“Where does that trail lead to?’ he asked. 

“Oh, that leads to a spring,” said the Tennessean, 
hastily. ‘‘But come over this way,” he continued. 

“Oh, if there is one thing above all others that I 
am fond of,” said Gordon, “it’s a drink of Tennessee 
spring-water. I have not had a good drink since I’ve 
been in Georgia. It makes my mouth water to think 


“T’ll take you to a better spring than that,” said 
the Tennessean, nervously. ‘Come on!” 

“This one will suit me,” persisted Gordon, starting 
down the trail. Finding that Gordon was determined 
to follow the trail, the Tennessean reluctantly fol- 


| lowed. 


Gordon had scarcely gone one hundred yards before 
he saw where the blacksmiths had been digging coal 
from the mountain-side. The Tennessean’s object in 
wanting the land immediately flashed across his mind. 
Turning to his companion with a meaning smile, he 
said, ‘“‘Well, neighbor, I reckon I'll not sell.” The 
Tennessean looked very uncomfortable, and Gordon’s 
good-humor made him feel more so. 

he mine was soon after opened, and a short rail- 
road was built connecting it with the Memphis and 
Charleston Road. These mines, which have now 
passed into other hands, Mr. Gordon having sold them 
and moved to Alabama, have, since their discovery, 
been valued at one million dollars. 


WOULD NOT DIE. 


“One of the most striking instances of ‘mind-cure’ 
I ever saw,” said Judge W—— one day, “was exhib- 
ited in an old lady client of mine; but it was a case of 
self-cure. Her name was Norton. She had been a 
second wife. She was in bed, seriously ill, and sent 
for me to draw up her will. 

“I hastened to the house with paper and pen. I 
found a table and chair ready for me at the woman’s 
bedside, and in a few moments I told her I was ready 
prepare the will if she would tell me what she 

its provisions to be. I wrote the introductory 
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ya farm to my sons, Harry and James; just put that 
own.’ 

‘But,’ said I, ‘you can’t do that, Mrs. Norton; the 
farm isn’t yours to give away.’ 

“*The farm isn’t mine!’ she said, in a voice decid- 
edly stronger than before. 

“**No, the farm isn’t yours. You have only a life in- 
terest in it.’ 

“*This farm that I’ve run for goin’ on forty-three 
years next spring isn’t mine to do what I please with 
it! Why not, judge? I’d like to know what you 
mean?’ 

«*Why, Mr. Norton—your husband—gave you a life 
estate in all his property, and on your death the farm 
= to his son John, and your children get the village 

ouses. 

««*And when I die John Norton is to have this house 
and farm whether I will or no?’ 

‘Just so.’ 

*¢Then I aint going to die,’ said the old woman, in 
a clear and decidedly ringing, healthful voice. 

*‘And so saying, she threw her feet over the front of 
the bed, sat up, gathered a blanket and coverlid about 
her, straightened up her gaunt form, walked across 
the room, and sat down ina chair before the fire. The 
doctor and I came home. That was fifteen years ago. 
The old lady’s alive to-day.” 








>, 


A VOLCANIC WAVE. 


The Krakatoa eruption which, two years ago, dev- 
astated a large part of the island of Java, was aided 
| in its deadly work by a volcanic wave, one hundred 
and twenty feet high. Incredible as seems this stu. 
pendous assertion, it is supported by a reasonable 
inference from two or three facts. 





At the Marak stone quarries there is a hill one hun- 
dred feet high, overlooking the sea, on which the 
resident engineer had erected a large brick house. 
This massive building was razed to the ground by the 
voleanic wave. It washed away the walls as neatly 
as if they had been sliced off with a knife, leaving 
nothing but the marble floors, which rested on the 
strong foundations. 

The English chaplain at Bataira, who explored the 
devastated district, met a Javanese laborer, one of 
| the survivors of the deluge. 

On the fatal day, as he was working in a rice-field, 
| a long way from the sea-coast, he heard a noise. 
| Looking around, he saw “a great black thing a long 

way off coming towards us. 
| “It was very high,” he said, ‘and we soon saw that 
| it was water. Trees and houses were washed away 
| as it came along. 

; “Not far off was steep, sloping ground. We ran 
towards it, and tried to climb up out of the way of 

the water. It was too quick for most of them. Many 
were drowned almost at my side. 

“I managed to get a long way up. The water came 

very near me. I looked back and saw the wave wash 
the people down, as they tried to scramble out of its 
way. 
“There was a general rush to climb up in one par- 
ticular place. This caused a great block. Many got 
wedged together, and could not move. Then they 
struggled und fought, screaming and erying. 

«Those below tried to make those above them move 
on by biting their heels. For a few minutes there 
| Was @ great struggle, then all was over. One after 
another they were all washed down by the rushing 
| waters. 

“Some of those washed down dragged others with 
| them. Many were high enough up to have escaped, if 
| they had not been dragged down by the death-grip of 

their companions.” 

Fifty thousand souls perished, and vessels passed 
| through, in the streets of Loenda, hundreds of dead 

bodies. 


4Or-- 


“HIM GO MISSION.” 


We hear much of the quaint ways of living among 
| the Chinese, of their odd manners and simple super- 
| stitions. The following anecdote illustrates the sim- 
ple confidence of one Celestial. A New York paper 
| says: “A few days ago a Chinaman, named Yee Tong, 
| called upon B. F. Napthaly, an attorney, and wished 
him to take the necessary steps to commence writ 
against one Gont Hing, to recover one thousand dol- 
lars, money loaned. 


«««T3 that Gont Hing who keeps a pawn-shop on the 
| corner of Dupont and Clay Streets?” asked the at- 
torney. 

‘Him that man,’ was the response. 

“The attorney a. after making himself ac- 
quainted with the details of the case, and obtaining 
the necessary court fees from his client, drew up the 
papers in due form of law, and stated that in order 
that there might be no mistake in the case, he would 
| serve the papers himself upon the defendant. 
| “Several days after that, Yee Tong called on the 
| attorney, and wished to know how the suit was get- 
ting along. 

*«T don’t know what’s the matter; I can’t find Gont 
Hing. I’ve been up to his place five or six times, but 
I have not been able to see him. Do you know where 
| Gont Hing is?’ 
| *Gont Hing?’ said the client, ‘him go mission.’ 





| The attorney, for the time being, not recollecting 
that when a Chinaman says, ‘Him go mission,’ the 
person has been taken to the graveyard and buried, 
| innocently asked, ‘What is he doing at the mission?’ 
**T see you no sabee. Him Gont Hing dead.’ 
| *And you’ve been trying to have me serve papers 
ona dead man,’ said the attorney, contemptuously; 
‘how long has he been dead?’ 

- ‘Him dead two day before I come see you first 
time. 


——<+@r— 
EASY COME, EASY GO. 





It is generally true that what a man makes in haste 
| he spends in waste. “Come easy, go easy,” is too 
| often the foolish rule of conduct of men who have 
| suddenly made fortunes. What is gained by long 
and laborious effort is usually expended carefully and 
sensibly. 





The writer was once visited by a woman so poor 
that she was in actual want. She stated that her 
| husband had long been out of employment, and that 
| she had been taking in washing to keep the family 
| from starvation. She had four children, and begged 
| that something might be done for their relief. re- 
fe’ the case to a charitable organization, known 
as the Ladies’ Relief Society. Investigation proved 
the woman’s story to be quite true, and the poverty 
of the family extreme. 

Four weeks later I was surprised to see this same 
woman clad in silk and sealskin, seated in a hand- 
some carriage, surrounded by four very handsomely 
dressed children, while a stylish-looking gentleman 
sat with the driver. 

The woman bowed and smiled, and I could not help 
stopping in utter amazement. The carriage drew up 
to the sidewalk, and the woman said,— 

“Quite a change for us, isn’t it? You see I don’t 
forget old friends. It was so kind in you to interest 
| yourself in our behalf! I must tell you of our good 
| fortune. An aunt of mine died three weeks ago, and 
left me a thousand dollars, and we are getting along 





so nicely! We have this carriage every afternoon, 
and have rented a fine house already furnished. 
| Would be so glad to have you call! I have an en- 


| gagement with my dressmaker at two, and itis now 


| time for luncheon, so we must drive on to the Vienna 


world. Yet there is something to be said on his side. | phrase rapidly, and leaning over toward her, said: | Café. Good-by!” 
Not many weeks after this, the 


a 


Much of the power which these literary workers 
showed was due to nerves excited by disease. If 


| ‘Now, go on, Mrs. Norton.’ 


“Her voice was quite faint, and she seemed to speak 


Coleridge and Byron had had sound stomachs and | with an effort. She said: ‘First of all, I want to give 


woman came to my 
r husband to a cer- 
ess house. 





| office, asking me tor 
tain firm in need of a 


nd he 
janitor for their busin 
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= CHILDREN’ S PAGE « 








to see me! 
who haven’t any more teeth than I have; pretty 
young ladies with jingly things in their ears, and 
dresses that rustle and swish and make me ache , 
to take hold of; and nice little girls with red 
cheeks and shiny eyes. 


For the Companion. 
CAT-TAILS. 


Slender little cat-tails, 
See how tall they grow! 
What fs there in all the world 
Can please the children so? 


Friendly little cat-tails, 
Growing close together, 
Crowding marsh and shallow 


the folks call him my brother. 
and he is a very noisy child—always whooping, 
jumping and yelling! 
whirl! 


looks cross at him over her specs, and says, ‘Do | 
be quiet! 
a baby once!” 





His name is Ray, 
He really makes my head 
Nurse doesn’t approve of him, I know, for she 
You ought to remember that you were 
He a baby like me? Humph! 


Another thing annoys me. Folks keep coming 
All kinds! Old ladies and gentlemen 
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nearly omen And on crowd around and chatter 
and say, “Oh my! isn’t it cunning!” 

One thing puzzles me. 
like my darling mamma, and then maybe, the 
| very next hour, somebody ’Il rush in and say that 
I’m the perfect image of my papa! 
know how I do look? 
they go on! 
| One thing I’ve made up my mind to. 
talk much! 
world is to look wise, and say nothing. I wouldn’t | 
gush and chatter the way I’ve heard some folks 
do, for anything! 


Some folks say I look 


How am I to 
It’s really absurd the way 


I shan’t | 
The way to impress people in this | 


It’s quite beneath my dignity! 


There! That nurse is holding my toes towards 


the fire, and trotting me gently—I believe the 
|woman knows it makes me sleepy! 


I guess I 


Well, they all wake me up out of my naps, and | wid/ take a little nap. Good-by! 


squeeze and hug and kiss me till my breath is 


Mrs. Mary E. Brus. 
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Enigmas, Puzzles, Charades, &c. 
1. 

CHARADE, 


Combine my first and second 
To make what follows night; 
Combine my third and fourth 
To make what fades with 





stream 
Through all the autumn 
weather. 


Sturdy little cat-tails, 
Naught have they of grace ; 
Straight, and stiff, and bare, 
and brown, 
Each one in its place. 


Strange, cat- 
tails, 
Children’s great delight, 
Brown and velvety without, 
Within all fluffy white! 


mysterious 


But what if every cat-tail, 
Growing straight and tall, A 
Should say, “Because I’m "fe 
brown and stiff oe 

I will not grow at all!” 


How many eager children 
Would miss full half their 
fun! 
No life so lowly, poor and 
weak, 
It may not comfort one. 





Ragged little cat-tails, 
Scattered here and there, 
Battered, broken and for- 

lorn,— 
Nobody seems to care! 


But every battered cat-tail 
In cheering others fell; 
This makes the humblest liv- 
ing grand— 
Be sure you do as well, 


For He who made the cat- 
tails 
Scorns not the 
thing; 
And deeds that brighten oth- 
er lives 
Eternal blessing bring! 
Mrs. MARY N. EvANs. 


smallest 


+o, 
For the Companion. 


THE THOUGHTS OF 
A WEEK-OLD 
BABY. 


I’m only 4 week old, but 
I declare I’ve learned some 
things already ! 

This world is a queer 
place—so are the folks in 
it! But everybody seemed 
glad to see me, I must say 
that. 

Even that gruff-voiced, 
grizzly - whiskered man 
they call the doctor patted 
me, and called me ‘a re- 
markably fine child!” Just 
as though I didn’t know 
it! 

Then there’s the nurse— 
she’s big and fat, and wears 
glass things on her eyes 
that she calls her ‘‘specs.” 
(I mean to grab after ’em 
as soon as I can manage 
my arms a little better!) 

That nurse is a bustling 
creature, forever running 
around with bowls of 
gruel, cards of safety-pins, 
and bottles, and strips of 
flannel, and things. She 
will bathe me every day, 
and she turns and shakes 
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and pokes, and sometimes 
she actually pricks me, 
though I don't believe she means to. 

But I get angry, you can better believe that! 
And I straighten out my spine, and kick and 
scream with all my might. Then she says, 
“Touch of colic!” 

When she says that, I always know I’m going 
to have some catnip-tea 

I like catnip-tea, especially when it’s real 
sweet. 

But I like my own dear mamma better than 
anything else. She is so nice! I just love to 
snuggle up to her tight and warm, and have my 
dinner. 

My papa seems to be a very respectable sort of 
person, too. Only he has such a clumsy way of 
holding me that I’m dreadfully afraid he’ll let 
me fall. It is really quite distressing to my 
nerves ! 

There is a five-year-old boy in our family, and 


For the Companion. 
WILLY’S GOSLING. 
A Page Out of a Boy’s Letter. 


and she told me the story of her goose. 

It is quite an old goose. It was given to her | 
little Willy when it was only two or three weeks 
old. It was a poor little lame thing, but Willy 
was delighted with it, and took such care of it! 
that it soon got well of its lameness, and began to 
grow very fast. 

It was tame, too; so tame that it would follow | 
Willy about, just like a little dog. 

One day, somebody offered Willy’s father forty 
cents for it. That was a big price in those days, | 











| grandmother says. 
| sell bis “‘gozzie”’ for forty dollars. 
| A day or two after this Willy was taken sick, 
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light. 


My whole, so fair and fragile, 
Droops ’neath the touch of 
sun,— 
’Tis sad to see it wither 
Ere day is scarce begun. 


2 
CURTAILMENTS, 


1, Curtail full of worth- 
less matter, and leave to talk 
lightly. 

2. Noting an average, and 
leave — or substances 
passed through. 

3. A bandage, and leave a 
= of grass cut down. 

4. Affectedly modest, and 
leave to object. 

5. The paymaster of a ship, 
and leave a small money case. 

6. A grant of exclusive 
right, and leave the cover of 
a chalice. 

7. Peevish, and leave to 
come in contact. 

8. Robbed, and leave a gun 
1) with grooved bore. 

b 9. A small, long-earedquad- 
ruped, and leave a Jewish 
doctor. 

10. Oats coarsely ground, 
and leave an old Englishcoin. 

The final letters of the last 
defined words, read down, 
will form the name of an 
inventor, who died on Sept. 
4th, 1776 

DYKE CLEMENTS, 


3. 
Novels by the popular author, 


co) 


placé. 


Wanriff Cradmoor. 
Miss Cara. 
Curdu’s Dial. 
An Arris Gnome, 
Dora Welte. 
Captain Olic in Armenia. 
Life on the Allaporayas. 


4, 
WORDS WITHIN WORDS, 


1. A sheep ina play. 
Taking out in journeys. 
A vessel in bondage. 
4. : lake in a row, 
5. A willow in stockings. 
6. A game in the lower 
part of a room, 
7. A queen in style. 
& Concealed in seolding 
(two words), B. 


5. 
WORD TRIANGLE. 
1*e* eee #O 
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From 1 to 2, from 2 to 7, 
and from 1 to 7, the name of 
a possession of the United 
States. Line 3, a defamatory 
writing. 4, Part of the east- 
ern hemisphere. 
utive for sister. 
sonants. 


5, A dimin- 
6, Two con- 
7, A vowel, 


6. 
ACROSTIO. 
1, Called of God while yet a 


chi 

His life by passion un- 
defiled. 

2, A king who chose the evil 


way, 
And led the people far 
astray. 
3, The land where dwelt the 
patient one, 
Left without daughter, 
goods, or son. 
4, She taught her grandchild 
at her knee, 
a gy him wise in 


vee" enol, a God-deserted 
Who, route, to his ruin 


Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 











| and he grew sicker very fast, and they saw that! 


butter; 17, May; 18, 
Joe- -pye f 

he | | blue; 27, bitter; 
7 31, chick; 32, duck’ 33, silk; 
I spent my vacation at my grandmother’s farm, And when his father came into the room, his first | rosin; 37, bishop; 38, door; 39, poke: 


| words were always, “You won’t sell my gozzie, 


he was going to die. 
But when he lay burning up with the fever, 
asked every day, ‘‘Has anybody fed my gozzie ?’ 





will you, father ?” 
In a day or two Willy died. 
I don’t wonder that grandmother has always | 
kept Gozzie. She calls it Gozzie yet, though it is | 


gong 7, river; 8, pond; 


bind; 


5, Isthmian games; 
Nemean forest; 9, Demosthe nes; 
| 11, Socrates.—-EPAMINONDAS, 


| in the Woods.” 


1. 1, pig; 2, hog; 3, sneeze; 
4, mermaid; 5, squaw; 6, 
9, fire; 10, silver; 
11, iron; 12, horse; 13, hemp; 14, knot; 15, chaff; 16, 
milk; 19, trumpet; 20, bugle ; $i, 
joint; 23, neck; 24, hawk; 25, white; 26, 
28, water; 29, brook ; 30, Jame stown: 
34, rag; 35, button; 36, 
40, cud; 41, 


oo” 
~~ 


42, rich; 43, clear; 44, frost. 

2. 1, Euripides ; 2, Plato; 3, Alcibiades ; 4, inten; 
6, Nicomachus; 7, Olympus; 8 . 
10, Alexander; 


3. Works of Henry D. Thoreau: ‘‘Walden; or, Life 
“fxcursions in Field and Forest.” 


forty-seven years old, and has raised a great many | ‘The Maine Woods.” ‘Early Spring in Massachu- 


| families of little goslings. 
She says she shall never part with it while she | 
lives. 


A LITTLE GIRL who saw a horse passing with a | 
But Willy said he wouldn’t | fly-net on, ran in to her mother’s room, exclaim- | 
| ing, “O mamma, I saw a horse go by with a ham- } 


mock on!” 


setts.” ‘Cape Cod.” 
Merrimack Rivers.” 


“A Week on the Concord and 


4. JAMES WATT. 
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Mass, 
For the Companion, 
LONG LIFE AND HEREDITY. 


One inherits from his ancestors, near or remote, 
more or less modified by the blending of the male 
and female lines, not only complexion, features, form, 
size, intellect, disposition, ete., but tendencies to par- 
ticular ailments, and even the germs of positive dis- 
ease. 

Consumption can be traced along in some family 
lines for many generations, while in others it is al- 
most unknown. So, too, asthma, gout, rheumatism, 
apoplexy, constantly reappear in some lines, while 
they are unknown in others. We should expect, 
therefore, beforehand that heredity would have much 
to do with the question of longevity, and it is a mat- 
ter of common observation that it does. 

Life Insurance companies recognize the fact. Still, 
it has not had the full scientific consideration that it 
should have, and doubtless will have in time. Mean- 
while, it is desirable to accumulate facts. 

Says the London Lancet, “It would be interesting 
to study more closely, in the case of centenarians and 
other aged people, the ages of their near relatives 
and immediate ancestors.’’ Of Sir Moses Montefiore, 
who passed his hundredth year, it says, “One parent 
died at seventy-nine, one at eighty-three, his grandfa- 
ther at eighty-seven, his grandmother at ninety-three, 
a brother at seventy-five, another at sixty-nine, a 
sister at eighty-four, another at seventy-nine, another 
at eighty-two. These nine ages at death give an aver- 
age longevity of eighty-one years. The first four— 
those of the parents and grandparents of Sir Moses— 
give an average of eighty-five years.” 

A long-lived ancestry, however, does not insure 
longevity, for many in such a line fail of reaching 
advanced age. Indeed, vigor of constitution often 
leads to suicidal violations of physical law. It is 
therefore a matter for congratulation if one has in- 
herited the long-lived tendency, but the rich gift 
should be well guarded, for physical vigor is apt to 
render one thoughtless of the little things that sap 
the foundations of the grandest constitutions. 

Let him, also, who has inherited but a poor patri- 
mony of health remember that, after all, there is 
nothing like taking good care of one’s self. By obe- 
dience to the laws of health, he may reverse the 
hereditary tendency. 

_ 


LATE SUMMER BERRIES. 

Black caps and raspberries are specially adapted to 
one thing in preserving, and that is, jam. No other 
fruits have the same liquid richness and flavor, or are 
so easily made, and keep so well. Choose sound berries 
only, for poor ones give the jam a tendency to ferment 
and spoil. Put the fruit in a covered dish ina hot 
oven till the juice flows freely, set on the stove and 
strew hot sugar overit, one-half pound to each pound 
of berries, then boil rapidly, stirring, or rather serap- 
ing the jam from the bottom of the dish with a 
wooden paddle kept for the purpose. Fast boiling 
is the secret of keeping the natural flavor in fruit. 
The jam should be done in ten to fifteen minutes. 
The name does not imply that the berries are to be 
broken and mashed; indeed, they should be stirred as 
little as will keep them from burning. 


Huckleberries and blueberries preserve their flavor 
best when canned with very little sugar. Fill the jars 
with plump, fresh fruit, and pour hot syrup over it, 
made with one-fourth pound of sugar to a pint of 
water, boiled three to five minutes before pouring on. 
Have the cans of fruit set in the large preserving-ket 
tle of hot water, fill them with syrup, screw the cov- 
ers on easily, then boil ten minutes, tighten the eg aps, 
and leave the cans to cool in the s: ame water in which 
they were boiled. Have several kettles and pans that 
will hold three to six cans of fruit, and use in relays, 
while others are set aside to cool. By heating the 
cans with the water, and cooling them in it, the dan- 
ger of breaking is less, and the fruit is better. Don't 
try experiments with these really delicate berries, 
which are not satisfac tory in jam or jelly, and are too 
seedy for drying. 

Barberry jelly, ruby clear, is the finest table jelly 
to serve with venison and other high-flavored roasts, 
and epicures will have no other when they have once 
tried it. Heat the berries in a close 


jar, Without water, till the juice flows; put them ina 


ag of double cheese-cloth tied tight, and press them | 


on a slanting pastry board or marble slab, with a roll- 
ing-pin. The juice runs into a dish below. Add white 
6ugar, measure for measure, aud boil with yery gentle 


covered stone | 





heat, covering close. The barberry comes too late in 
the year to make jelly by sunshine. Set the stone jar 
of juice and sugarin the oven, or in a kettle of boil- 
ing water, and let it take its time. I have kept my 
jellies open for weeks, and they suffered no harm. 

Every thoroughbred housekeeper will put up bar- 
berry syrup when she learns its value for invalids’ use. 
As a medicine for consumptives, it has more than the 
virtue ascribed to lemons, and barberries, lemons and 
grapes are atrinity of restoratives for which too much 
can hardly be said. 

Pick two quarts of berries from the stems, and boil 
in one quart of filtered water till they are soft; strain 
through flannel, and for every pint, add a pint and a 
half of sugar. Boil quite thick, as for table syrup, 
and when cold, bottle and seal, keeping in a cold, dry 


place. Let invalids drink this diluted with cold water 
as often and as freely as they can relish it. 
—o—- 
RHYMES FOR BORROWERS. 


The ownership of books is designated by various 
methods. What school-boy has not at some time in 
his life serawled this in his books? 


“Steal not this book, | honest friend, 
For fear the gallows’ll be your end.” 


The inconsistency of asking an “honest friend” not 
to steal does not suggest itself to us at the time. 


A great many grown-up children keep up the rhym- 
ing custom, although in a graver mood. A verse often 
used is this: 

“If thou art borrowed by ° friend, 
ght welcome shall he t 
To read, to study, not to le ond, 
But to return to me. 


The truth of the following lines has been made 
known to many a lender and loser of his precious 
volumes : 

“Not that imparted knowle dge doth 
Diminish learning’s store 
But books, L find, if often le nt, 
Return to me no more.” 


A well-known literary gentleman has this written 
in his books: 

“Any one may borrow, but a gentleman returns.” 

Still more terse and to the point is Scriptural quo- 
tation, used by David W. Jaynes: 

“Go thou rather to them that sell, and buy for your- 
selves. 

These severe lines were used by a Massachusetts 
man, who had been greatly annoyed by the loss of 
many books through the carelessness of borrowers: 

“Stern power of Justice, lift thy wand, 
In spite of Merey’s look 
Strike him who, wiih pre sumptuous hand, 
Purloins this valued book 


Aaron Putnam, who lived in Medford, Mass., about 
a century ago, used these lines: 

“The wicked borrow, but do not re turn again. 
that thou art not of that number. 


See 


~ = 
WHAT IT RAISED. 


New England farms are noted for their magnificent 
crops of stones. A farmer living in New Hampshire 
was visited by a friend of his boyhood who had a fine 
wheat farm in California. The visitor eyed the scanty 
products of his friend’s farm with dismay, almost fear- 
ing his visit of a few days would eat up the whole 
profits of the year. Finally he demanded sternly, 


“Jim, do ye call this seven-by-nine patch of stones 
a farm?” 

“Y-e-a-s. 

*Turnips! 
a dyin’ lamb; 

**Pa’snips. a 

“Hump! pa ‘snips! An’ this?” 

*Potatus” (laconically). 

“Neow, Jim, I'd jist like to have you tell me what 
your farm kin raise!” 

“You want ter know?” 

“Yes!” (fervently). 

“W-e-e-l, jist this: It kin raise the biggest lot of dust 
on er windy day of any farm east or west of ten 
times its size. ’Side from that taint much fur prod- 
juce!”’ 


Thar’s my turnips!” 
They aint enough turnips thar ter feed 
an’ what’s that patch over thar?” 


——__—_@———————— 


CHARITABLE, 


If all the amusing mistakes made by ‘absent- 
minded” people were preserved and written down, it 
would be a laughable record. The following story 
which we find in an exchange is, we hope, true, for, 
as a whole, it is a very cheerful picture of life. 


It w “ 2 warm summer day, some years ago, when 
Dr. 0. Holmes was walking along a C ambridge 
street. yo he turned a corner, he met his friend, the 
venerable Dr. Peabody, of Harvard College. 

In one hand Dr. Holmes held his hat, upside down, 
and somewhat extended. 

Dr. Peabody, who was thinking of some problem, 
and who had been looking down, saw the extended 
hat, quickly thrust a thumb into his waistcoat pocket, 
and dropped a silver coin into the hat. Dr. Peabody 
also made a kind remark, for he was noted for his 
good-nature and practical charity. 

As for Dr. Holmes, he probably was never so much 
astonished in his life. Quickly perceiving, however, 
that his absent-minded friend had mistaken him for a 
beggar, he solemnly thanked Dr. Peabody, put the 
money into his pocket, and went on. When next the 
two gentlemen met, Dr. Holmes brought out the coin, 
and there was much merriment over the matter. 


— > — 
GRACE BEFORE MEAT. 


This custom is more prevalent in Scotland than in 
England. With many people grace is said not only 
before breakfast and dinner, but even when the slight- 
est refreshment is taken. In the Highlands, espe- 
cially in Sutherland and Ross-shire, it is the custom 
when a “dram” is taken to ask a blessing over the 
dubious “merey.”’ 


A story is told of a Highlander to whom “snuft”’ 
was offered. The fragrant mixture was put on the 
back of his hand, and as it was something to take, he 
said it would only be right to ask a blessing over it. 
lhe good man closed his eyes, and began slowly re- 
pe ating a short prayer. A gust of wind however, 
lew the from his hand, on which he re- 
marked,— 

“Oh, it couldna be a mercy 
wait for God's blessing.” 


snuff 


at all, when it wouldna 
Pee ae aera 
“A LITTLE HORSE.” 


The foliowing incident is told Signor Brignoli, the 
tenor. He was singing in concert for a charitable 
object, and the prima donna was suddenly attacked 
with a singer's sore throat; and it became necessary 
for some one to apologize to the audience. The man- 
ager declared that he was suffering from nervousness 
and could not do it; and he begged Brignoli to make 
the explanation. The tenor, going forward, said: 





“Ladies an’ geutlemen, I regret to zay zat Madame 
| W—— eez a leetle horse dis evenin’.” 
| Peals of laughter greeted this announcement, and 
| the tenor supposed he had been misunderstood. 
| phasis roared out,— 
“I—zy ty—zat—Madame— W—— eez—a—little horse 
| —dis—evening !” 


| 


Mr. J. W. Cook, president Cambridge, Mass., Fire 
Ins. Co., recommends Hood’s Sarsaparilla. (Ade. 


Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s 
pure and the best in the world. Use no other. 


Spices are absolutely 
(Ade. 
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The only Complexion Powder in the world that is 
without vulgarity, without injury to the user, and with- 
out doubt a beautifier, is Pozzoni’s. (Ade. 


Art Interchange 


For OCTOBER, SEPTEMBER, AUGUST, only 


OLLAR. 








This gives six issues of a 20-pi rs; Six Pattern 
Embroidery Sy ae hog “ey size; va so three very beau- 
tiful Colo Studies, 

MARINE VIEW by ka ward Moran, eeuhio 
possi Figure Stud pes SHER Ga by Wal- 

Satterlee, and large STUDY of GRA ES. 


Sample copy with large colored plate (Jacqueminot 

Rose: “sf or any of these other previous colored studies— 

Snowbe balls, | Dagweed, Violets, and illustrated cat- 

alogue, 

ART iINTERC HANGE CO., 37 and 39 ba ptvent, 
Mention this paper. 


oF: Nostle’s Food 


Differs from other infant foods in that it is ES- 
PECIALLY SUITABLE for HOT WEATHER. 

A prominent Boston physician writes, ‘‘There is 
no excuse for losing children by Cholera Infantum 
or Summer Complaints where the means exist to 
procure NESTLE’S MILK FOOD.” 

A very important and distinctive characteristic 
of this food is that it furnishes a nourishing and 
digestible diet, WITHOUT THE ADDITION of 

MILK, water alone being required ; it is therefore 
the most ECONOMICAL FOOD in the world. 


Talk with — physician pee yr NESTLE’ 4 MILK 
FOOD, and send for p 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., New ‘York, Sole Sole Agents, 





TRADE 





James M’Creery & Co, 


Have opened their EARLY IMPOR- 
|'TATIONS OF SILKS, VELVETS 
‘and PLUSHES, and are now exhib- 
iting complete assortments in RICH 
and EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. An 
examination is invited. 


the United States 
|prompt attention. 
application. 


will receive 
Sample sent on 


Orders by mail or express filled 
without delay. 


Broadway & Eleventh St., 


NEW YORK. 


Correspondence from any part of 





GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 5 
remedy extant for the cure of ; 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s. 

Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
mailed on receipt of price, and 
5 cts. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 


German. Corn Remover Kills Corns & Bunions. 


4 GOLD MEDAL, PAR 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
4 admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Dorchester Mass, 
ELEGANT SHAPE, 


HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


Itis one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 
For sale by all lead- 
ing dealers. 

Price by mail 
pa4t HARMON & : 

HADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 


Prevented, Controlled, and Cured by 


ctafed Food 


It has been By near in hundreds of cases where 
other prepared foods failed. 


FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS, 


It may be used with confidence, as a safe and com- 
plete substitute for mother’s milk. 


it is a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS. 
The most NOURISHING and ECONOMICAL of Foods. 
MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
Easily prepared. Sold by Druggists—25c., 50c., $1.00. 
a@-A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition "of In- 
fants and Invalids,”’ free on application. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





























































(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 







z 

2¢ 

a3 for every form of 

8 a SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 


FROM 
PIMPLES 0 SCROFULA, 


CZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing itchin 
and burning, instantly relieved by a warm bath wit 
| CUTICURA SOAP and a single application of CUTICURA, 
| the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of CuTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, to keep the 
blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, the 
bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will speedily 


cure 
Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, Lichen, Pruri- 
tus, Scall Head, Dandruff, and every species of itching, 
| Sealy, and Pimply Humors of the Skin and Scalp with 
| Loss of Hair, when the best physicians and all known 
| remedies fail. 
Sold everywhere. 








Price: CUTICURA, 0c.; SOAP, 25c.3 
RESOLVENT. ant 00. ey by POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL . Boston, 

G2" Send i “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 


KIDNEY PAINS, Strains and Weakness instantly 
New, elegant, infallible. 





“THE MIKADO.” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to our 
Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English Mikado 
Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. No light 
opera has ever been produced in the United States that has 
equalled in popularity “The Mikado.” The original com- 
pany to produce it in this country was D’Oyley Carte’s 
English Company, selected there by Gilbert and Sullivan 
| and sent to this country. We have issued, for distribu- 
} tion to our patrons who will send us wrappers as below, 
aseries of seven cabinet portraits of these artists, in 
character and costume, the finest photographic gelatine 
work ever produced. They comprise: 





Geraldine Ulmar, as *“Yum-Yum.” 
Misses Ulmar, Foster and St. Maur, as 
“Three Little Maids from School.” 
Kate Foster, as “*Pitti-Sing.” 
“*Ko-Ko.” 
- **Nanki-Poo.” 


George Thorne, as 
Courtice Pounds, as 





Frederici, as - - “The Mikado.” 
| Fred Billington, as - - ‘Poo-Bah.” 





| Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents each, 
| but to anyone who uses our soap, and sending us 15 
| wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full post-office 


| address, we will send the whole series, postage paid, and 


He advanced once more, and with thundering em. | Sree of charge, 


i. L. CRAGIN & CO., 
No, 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


WARRANTED 


1O01LUD PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 


RULES FOR ANITTING, EMBROID- 
ERY, CROCHET, ETC., SENT FoR 





EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above as well as the celebrated 
Eureka Knitti ng Silks, Filosene, and Wash 
Etching Silks, al) of which are Pure Dye and fast 
colors. For sale by all leading dealers. 








We have made a specialty since 1877 of givin, 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or pure Less 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all 
kinds from 30 to 70 cents per — We do a very large 
Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 
90 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS 
as Premiums with $, $7 and $10 orders. WH E 
SETs with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA 8S with 
$13 orders. GOLD-BAND OR Moss-ROSE SETS of 44 
pieces or DINNER SETS of Ll? pieces, with 20 orders, 
and a Host ot other Premiums. We carry the largest 
stock, and do the largest Tea and Coffee business, in 
Boston. Over 15,000 club orders sent to COMPANION 
readers during the past five years. Send postal (and 
mention the COMPANION) for our large Illustrated Price 
and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 

















RAVEN GLOSS 


Absolutely the best. Makes ladies’ shoes !ook 
mew, not varnished. Ask any reliable dealer, 
Do not be persuaded. by interested dealers to take 
anything else. Burron & Ort.ey, Mfrs., N. ¥. 














